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Texts and Classroom Methods in a 
Bilingual Reading Course 


N A previous article on the “Psychological 

Principles of Language Learning and the 
Bilingual Reading Method,’? the present 
writer had attempted an analysis of some of the 
fundamental psychological principles and proc- 
esses that underlie language learning. To sum- 
marize briefly: it was pointed out that learning 
a foreign language consists primarily in the 
acquisition of an additional set of symbols for 
old, familiar meanings; that meanings of new 
symbols are acquired either by direct associa- 
tions with the respective objects or by the in- 
direct associations with other symbols which 
already have meaning; that, furthermore, of 
the two methods, direct association with objects 
plays only a small part in the acquisition of our 
own native tongue and can play only an in- 
Significant part in the learning of a foreign 
tongue. It was also shown, that even where 
such “direct” association between the foreign 
symbol and the object is first presented it is 
turned into an indirect association via the native 
symbol, because the native symbol, due to long and 
ingrained habits, must at first involuntarily in- 
lervene. To repeat Hagboldt’s apt remark: 
“The concept of the object is inseparably con- 
nected with the native word, which is equal to 
saying that we can deny or ignore indirect 
associations in the beginning, but that we can- 
not prevent them. We can prevent the student 
from pronouncing the native word, but we can- 
not prevent him from thinking it.” 

The reading aim is generally considered our 
foremost and most feasible objective in foreign 
language teaching. However, the Coleman re- 
port of 1930 as well as the more recent ‘In- 
vestigation of Second-Language Teaching’” 
have clearly shown that we do not altain the 
reading aim. The evidence is clear that our stu- 
dents do not read sufficiently nor can they 
acquire in any other way, except by reading, 
the passive knowledge of that vaster amount of 
vocabulary, idiomatic expressions, and syn- 


tactical forms which is the primary condition 
for an adequate reading fluency in the foreign 
language. Hence what we need is a reading 
method that will not hold students down to the 
level of Minimum Vocabulary lists, nor to the 
low plateaus of graded readers.’ ‘‘The myths 
about peasants, workingmen or savages who 
use only a few thousand words have no founda- 
tion in fact; in so far as one can count words 
(ignoring, for instance, the inflected forms of 
a language like ours) every adult speaker uses 
at least somewhere around 20,000 to 30,000 
words; if he is educated—that is, if he knows 
technical and learned words—he uses many 
more.’’* What we need is a method that will 
combine the advantages of both intensive and ex- 
tensive readings, that will enable the student to 
forge ahead rapidly, to read three to five times 
the amount he does at present without the 
time-consuming, boring and annoying dic- 
tionary-thumbing or the “looking up of words 
in the back of the book.”’ It was shown in the 
previous article that most of our present 
methods and practices run counter to basic 
psychological principles, with the result that 
our students, though interested at the initial 
stage, quickly lose interest and zeal, and at the 


1 The Modern Language Journal, Feb. 1951, Vol. XX XV, 
No. 2, pp. 87-96. 

? F. B. Agard-H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second- 
Language Teaching, Ginn & Co., 1948; also H. B. Dunkel, 
Second-Language Learning, Ginn & Co., 1948. 

3 Our graded readers for fear of introducing too many 
new words per page are obviously forced to remain on low 
reading levels. The grade of ascent of these many readers 
is much too low. The student hence rarely reaches the 
heights commanding reading mastery of the language. 
“The problem,” says Dunkel, “is to lead the student from 
the most limited set of materials of highest frequency to 
material which is wholly ungraded.” Second Language 
Teaching, p. 155 (our emphasis). 

‘L. Bloomfield, Language, p. 277. Cf. also G. W. Hart- 
mann, Further Evidence on the Unexpected Large Size of 
Recognition Vocabularies Among College Students, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XX XVII (1946), pp. 436-439. 
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end of two or three years of study they, as well 
as their teachers, are inclined to feel that they 
have not much to show by way of accomplish- 
ment. 

It was demonstrated that our native tongue 
is the best ally we have in the acquisition of a 
second language. A reading knowledge of a 
foreign language can be rapidly attained when 
the meanings of foreign symbols are readily 
supplied by the equivalent or nearly equivalent 
native symbols which are to be presented—not 
atomized but structural 
in the form of parallel translation of 


as vocabulary as 
wholes 
shorter or longer linguistic units. This Bilingual 
Reading Method, as it was called is not a novel 
one,® but this should not constitute an argument 
against it. What was previously done “in- 
stinctively,”’ unsystematically, and haphazardly 
may now be done systematically and con- 
sistently with our own avowed aim 
as the focal goal of our methods and practices. 
The final goal is direct reading, without trans- 
lation of the foreign text. The parallel transla- 
tion offered is only a means, ‘“‘a means gradually 
to be eliminated, to direct and fluent reading. 
The native symbol should be used, and used 
freely, merely to give meaning; the emphasis in 
method will necessarily lie on the reading and 


reading 


rereading without translation—except _ per- 
haps for testing purposes—of that which 


already has meaning. Here, too, then the stress 
is on direct reading, but only after the meaning 
has been supplied to the student in a bilingual 
text.”* 

The main problems, however, that are to be 
considered here in connection with the class- 
room use of a Bilingual Reading Method are 
first, the procurement of suitable, progressively 
graded, reading texts, containing the foreign 
text and the parallel English version on op- 
posite pages;’ secondly, development of effective 
classroom technique and procedure in the use of 
these texts. 

Though there seems to be an abundance of 
parallel-translation texts in the more important 
European languages covering a wide range of 
material, from conversational phrase books to 
scientific readers and literary masterpieces, 
the pedagogical need nevertheless exists to 
select, arrange and edit these or other texts and 
to construct new ones so as to facilitate the 


learner’s task in his rapid acquisition of a read- 
ing knowledge of the language. For the first 
semester, at least, the material presented to 
the learner must obviously be graded in 
difficulty. One ought to proceed, as much as is 
possible from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the simple to the complex, especially as regards 
grammar, syntax, morphology, idioms and 
word-order. 

Fables, anecdotes, jokes and simple tales 
will furnish suitable material for the first course. 
As an illustration of the short linguistic-unit 
type of sentence we give here with slight 
changes the first few lines of a well-known 
anecdote as used by Marcel in his first book 
(English-French) :§ 


“Le Menteur, Victime The Liar, Victim of His Lie 
’ 

de son Mensonge” 

1. A young shepherd 


kept a flock of sheep 


1. “Une jeune patre” 

2. “gardait un troupeau de 2. 
moutons,” 

3. “non loin d’une forét.” 

4. “Unjour,pours’amuser” 4. 


3. not far from a forest. 

One day, in order to 
amuse himself 
he cried out: 


”? 


wolf! 


5. “il cria: ‘Au loup! au __ 5. “Wolf! 


9 99 


loup! 


There will be no lack of natural reading mate- 
rial that can be translated and properly ar- 
ranged in bilingual texts. from 
masterpieces and cultural material dealing with 


Selections 


5It had many enthusiastic advocates throughout the 
ages, including Roger Ascham, Locke, the Jesuits, Tal 
mudists and others. In modern times there is, of course, 
Claude Marcel and his followers. The well-known Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt method, known especially in 
speaking countries and the Hugo language books make 
considerable use of parallel translation. Michael West, 


German- 


too, recommends a “companion reader” in the native 
language as a help to early reading. 

6 The Modern Language Journal, Feb. 1951, p. 96. 

7 Interlinear translations, however, are not practicable 
and should not be used, first because the eve is continuall) 
forced to see the translation when translationless direct 
reading must also be a part of the daily lesson, and sec- 
ondly, because the translation given, being that of single 
words, is very frequently incorrect. Words used in sen- 
tences, as is well-known, very often acquire special, idio- 
matic meanings which are at variance with the origina! 
meanings of those single words that compose these sen- 
tences. Interlinear texts, moreover, frequently become 
unintelligible because of the confusing word order that re- 
sults from the attempt to present a strict word by word 
translation. 

8 Marcel’s course, French by Reading, Libraire Larousse, 
17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 
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the geography, customs, habits, history and 
civilization of the people or peoples whose 
language is being studied are most suitable for 
this However, there will also arise 
the need of using a certain amount of con- 
structed text material to illustrate important 
grammatical topics such as the passive, the use 


purpose. 


of the subjunctive, the conditional, etc. Either 
a companion grammar may be used or the bi- 
lingual text itself may contain brief expositions 
of grammatical topics that will be followed by 
illustrative sentences, and constructed and 
natural text material that would further stress 
recognitional grammar, 1.e. grammar for reading. 

Typographical aids can facilitate the learning 
of recognition grammar, especially in the early 
stages. In German, e.g., one of the greatest 
handicaps for the learner in his reading and 
understanding of the printed text is the diffi- 
culty he experiences with the various types of 
word-order such as inverted and transposed 
word-orders, separation in normal word-order 
of past participles from auxiliaries, and separa- 
tion in simple tenses of prefixes from the basic 
part of the verb in the so-called separable 
verbs. The grammatical explanations of word- 
order usage should of course be found in the 
text or supplied by the teacher, but in the 
reading material this task should be facilitated 
typographically, say, by italicising the verb 
and its auxiliaries. This will make possible the 
easy identification of meanings in longer sen- 
tences in the more advanced texts. Here are a 
few sentences by way of illustration: 


“Eben hatte die Uhr mit Justnowtheclock had struck 


langsamen’”’ 
“vollen Ténen zwolf ge- twelve with slow, full 
schlagen.” tones. 


“Jetzt endlich hérte er mit” Now finally he ceased his 


difficult task. 


“seiner schwierigen Arbeit 


auf.” 

“Er drehte das elektrische He turned off the electric 
Licht” light and undressed in the 

“ab und gog sich,” dark, 

“seine Gedanken noch im- his thoughts still with his 
mer bei der Arbeit, im work. 


Dunkeln aus.” 


The students will thus clearly connect hatte 
geschlagen, hirte—auf, drehte—ab, 20g sich—aus 
and with abundant reading will soon develop 
the “Sprachgefiihl” for the German verb and 
German word-order, so necessary for fluent 


reading in the language. Other problems in 
German, as well as in other languages, can be 
dealt with in a similar manner. 

Typography, however, can only be a minor 
help; the important thing is to prepare a wide 
selection of bilingual readers, suitably graded 
but rich in contents and cultural values in 
order to lead the student through abundant 
reading to the point where he can dispense 
with parallel-translation enjoy direct, 
translation-less reading of the foreign text. 
The parallel translation, then, might gradually 
be eliminaled from such texts. In the third or 
fourth term of such a course the translation of 
familiar phrases or words which the student 
has encountered before, say, at least three or 
four times, might then be entirely omitted. 
The translation will thus no longer be con- 
tinuous. In some cases only two or three lines 
may be given in translation. The student will 
thus gradually be led to the direct reading of 
unfamiliar texts. When that point might be 
reached will be hard to say. It all depends on 
the amount of material read, on the scope and 
extent of vocabulary acquired, and on the 
ability of the individual student. But, clearly, 
in order to approach the goal of translation- 
less reading students must be assigned twice or 
three times the amount of reading matter that is 
ordinarily assigned to them. The parallel trans- 
lation makes such assignment possible since— 
as was also pointed out—no time-consuming 
dictionary-thumbing and no puzzling out of 
the contents is necessary. The student, how- 
ever, will not be required to spend more than 
the ordinary time allotted to his foreign 
language study. The success of this method 
depends largely on the vast amount of reading, 
done in, and outside of class, that is made pos- 
sible by it. This, in turn, enables the student to 
acquire in the shortest possible time a passive 
knowledge of that immense amount of vocabu- 
lary, idioms, and grammatical forms that is so 
necessary for the final goal: translation-less 
reading fluency. 

Let us now briefly discuss the second problem, 
viz., that of the classroom procedure and the 
general method that in our opinion should be 
followed in using bilingual readers. 

Pronunciation should be taught at the outset 
as it is usually taught. The first two weeks of 


and 
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the first term should be devoted mainly to 
pronunciation which, of course, is to be taught 
chiefly by the imitation of sentences and 
phrases spoken by the teacher. During these 
first two weeks the vocabulary of the classroom, 
simple directions in the foreign language, 
questions and answers, and especially a few 
“Gouin” series will furnish the material for 
drill in pronunciation. The student should 
acquire a fairly good pronunciation since even in 
reading we are bound to pronounce mentally. At 
the same time he will acquire some feeling for 
the sound and rhythm of the language. The 
first two or three weeks should, therefore, be 
taught in the usual manner in order to lay the 
proper foundation for reading and understand- 
ing the spoken language, and eventually also 
for speaking it, should that need arise. 

Immediately after these introductory weeks 
the student should begin reading parallel 
translation texts containing graded selections 
of reading matter. As was stated before, de- 
scriptions of school-life, short anecdotes, jokes 
and stories are especially suitable for this early 
reading. In using the parallel translation the 
student should be given a definite procedure 
and method of study. His conscious cooperation 
should be invited by enlightening him as to the 
meaning of direct, translation-less reading in the 
foreigu language. Direct reading is to be the 
final goal not only of the entire course in the 
foreign language, but of each particular para- 
graph and page as well. It should be made clear 
to him that he is to use the translation only to 
get the meaning of the individual words and 
phrases. In his second reading of the same text 
he is then to discard the translation as much as 
possible and should refer to it only for a few 
isolated words or phrases that he may have for- 
gotten. This should be followed by a third and, 
if necessary, fourth rereading until the student 
is able to get the thought and meaning directly 
from the page without at all resorting to the 
translation. To habituate the students to this 
method, this procedure should be followed in 
class as well, especially at the early stages. 

Let us take a typical class lesson for be- 
ginners. How may the new reading material be 
presented and taught to the class? 

The English translation will be covered up 
by all students except one who will read the 


given English translation after each foreign 
phrase or sentence which the teacher will read 
to the class. Phrase by phrase, sentence by 
sentence, a paragraph or page will thus be 
read to the class. Here and there the teacher 
will interrupt the reading with explanatory re- 
marks or in order to answer questions. At the 
end of the paragraph or page there will be a 
second reading of the foreign text without re- 
course to the English translation, except for 
difficult phrases or in response to the requests 
of some students who may have forgotten the 
meaning of particular words. Students should 
be encouraged to ask these questions as soon 
as they fail to get the meaning of the text read 
to them, and the English equivalent may then 
again be given to them, preferably by other 
students who may have remembered the mean- 
ings of these particular phrases. A third rapid 
reading of the page or paragraph will in most 
cases clinch the lesson. This third reading will 
approximate in speed and ease of understanding 
the reading of the vernacular. Comprehension 
will then be practically as instantaneous as in 
the native tongue. 

Using this method, two or three pages can 
easily be covered in the ordinary class period. 
These pages plus an additional page or two 
which the students will tackle on their own can 
then be assigned for the next day. Thus, 
abundant reading can be done and day by day 
rapid progress will be made. 

The question, of course, will arise: How will 
the teacher be able to insure the student’s 
proper application of this method outside of 
class? The answer to that is that this will be 
insured by the common means of testing, which 
of course, is to be modified to a certain extent 


to suit the special problem. The next day in } 


class the English translation is covered up or 
books are closed, and the teacher may then 
test the student’s preparation either orally or 
in writing. A written translation, e.g., may be | 
asked of key sentences from various passages 
of the text or of short paragraphs from the ) 
various pages assigned. The most common 
practice would be to test them orally either by 
repeating the exact words of the text, or stil! 
better by paraphrasing them slightly and have 
the students then give the meaning of thes — 
slightly changed phrases. This would also do ¢ 
' 
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away with parrot-like repetition of the text and 
the possible guessing of an entire phrase by 
the help of a single key-word. In this manner 
the teacher will likewise test for language- 
power rather than for language-memory. The 
students will, then, soon find that the text must 
really be studied in a thorough manner and 
that in addition very close attention is neces- 
sary in the classroom in order to understand the 
words which they have learned but which they 
now hear in different connections or in different 
forms. 

This method of testing is at the same time a 
teaching process for something else, as it will 
also lay the foundation for the second step in 
language learning, viz., aural comprehension. 
This ability, the second passive aspect of lan- 
guage learning is next in importance to that of 
reading. The student’s comprehension of the 
spoken words is facilitated by his having seen 
them before in print and by knowing what they 
mean. What better introduction to the under- 
standing of a spoken language (its cadences, 
patterns of speech, rhythms and intonations) 
is there than to have some competent person 
the instructor or cultured foreigner—read or re- 
produce orally the words we already under- 
stand? The popular ‘‘phonograph” language 





methods that use recorded speech extensively 
are essentially based on the same principle. The 
learner is directed to listen to the records while 


following the text in print. Seeing the foreign 


words first, makes it easier to hear them. Psy- 
chological tests have shown that the visual is 
dominant over the auditory.’ It is obviously 
easier to follow a string of spoken words (or of 
words that are sung, as e.g. in an opera) when 
gne has a visual picture of them and has just 
learned their meaning. By this testing them 
orally in what they have read and studied the 
teacher exercises and trains them in hearing 
and understanding the spoken language. At the 
Same time the teacher will also point out 
unusual constructions, idiomatic phrases, and 
explain grammatical usage in the reading text 
and will thus impart to them a general passive 
knowledge of the most essential grammatical 
rules. A very important part of the daily lesson 
will be that of word-building, to which only 
little time can be devoted with present meth- 
ods. In reviewing the material assigned and in 


testing vocabulary, idioms and phrases, the 
teacher will have ample opportunity to point 
out related words, derivations, synonyms, 
antonyms, etc. The primary purpose of all this 
is the rapid enrichment of vocabulary. 

Realia, of course, should likewise be used, 
either in connection with the text, or in special 
lessons planned by the teacher as variations 
from the regular routine. Beginning with the 
second term but especially towards the end of 
the course the teacher should frequently, per- 
haps even daily, deliver a short talk in the 
foreign language on some topic not found in the 
text. Visual material should be used in this con- 
nection as much as possible. By displaying pic- 
tures of animals, people, houses, industries, 
activities, etc. and discoursing about them in 
the foreign language the teacher will find that 
the students will always be very much in- 
terested in his talks and will look forward to 
them with eagerness. Here the meaning is pre- 
sented directly by the object or by its facsimile. 
Students will thus receive additional training 
in aurai comprehension and indirectly, through 
the increase of vocabulary, also in reading. 
Such talks should be, therefore, supplemented 
with mimeographed material containing sum- 
maries, elaborations and variations of the talks 
given, so that the new phrases and vocabulary 
constructions heard be incorporated in the 
student’s learning. For most students, not the 
spoken but the written word leaves a more 
lasting impression. At more advanced stages 
the students would naturally be able to profit 
even more from such “lectures,” and since by 
their reading they will have acquired a vaster 
amount of vocabulary they should be able to 
understand the spoken language, too, with 
greater ease than is usual. A large vocabulary is 
obviously basic to both reading and aural com- 
prehension. 

This frequent training in hearing the foreign 
language will naturally set up ideo-motor speech 
tendencies in the listener which will then facili- 
tate his attempt at speaking, especially if the 
memorization of a very few conversational 
phrases will be a part of the daily lesson. The 
student will thus learn not only how fo read the 


9Cf. Paul Thomas Young’s experiment in Auditory 
Localisation with Acoustical Transposition of the Ears, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1928, IT. 
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foreign language and fo understand it when 
spoken, but fo a limited extent also how to speak 
it. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
these attempts at speaking are not to usurp the 
major, nor even a significant part of the daily 
lesson. The speaking ability must always be held 
subordinate (in our two- or three-year course, at 
any rate) to the reading ability. The speaking 
exercises should in general be restricted to 
those conversational phrases that are most fre- 
quently used in the more common aspects of 
our daily life. 

At the end of our discussion it might be well, 
by way of a summary, to point out in outline 
form the outstanding advantages to the teach- 
ing and learning of a foreign language that 
may be expected from the application of the 
bilingual reading method. In addition we shall 
also enumerate some of the by-producis of this 
method that will seem to be no less desirable. 
All of the following will be based only upon 
what can be accomplished, in our opinion, in 
the ordinary two or three year course. Propor- 
tionately higher gains will naturally follow 
from a longer period of study. 

A good deal of experimentation with the 
bilingual reading method will, of course, be 
necessary before one can arrive at a final judg- 
ment as to its merits and advantages and pos- 
sible limitations. But on the basis of the argu- 
ments set forth it may be confidently expected 
that the anticipated results, as enumerated 
here, can be largely materialized. 

The outstanding merits and features of the 
bilingual reading method are: 

I. First and foremost: the student will ac- 
quire an adequate reading knowledge of the 
foreign language. 

II. The abundant reading that can be done 
with this method, coupled with suitable oral 
drill will impart to the student also a@ greater 
ability in aural comprehension. It may at any 
rate be expected that as a result of this method 
the students will attain this ability to a much 
higher degree than they now commonly” do. 


III. The method can be inherently more in- 
teresting to the student first because of the 
greater amount of reading material that will be 
covered, and secondly because of the pleasur- 
able feeling of achievement that is brought about 


by the daily, perceptible progress and the con- 
tinuous growth in language mastery. 

IV. The method possesses likewise greater 
culiural value for the student for the very reason 
that a vaster amount of selected reading mate- 
rial will be absorbed by him. There is less ‘‘cul- 
tural waste’’ here due to the fact that there is 
no need of learning or filling in those isolated, 
detached and colorless sentences which for the 
sake of drill are inserted in great abundance 
into practically all of our grammar textbooks. 
The extensive amount of reading matter wil! 
obviously contain a greater than usual amount 
of cultural material of interesting content such 
as might, e.g., deal with the respective foreign 
country and its history, and with the customs, 
civilization and literature of the people whose 
language the pupil is studying. 

V. The bilingual reader makes it possible for 
the student to pursue and continue his studies 
independently of the teacher. Work missed be 
cause of absence can thus be easily made up and 
hence there is less waste of time and study. 

VI. In general the method proceeds in 
ductively from phrases to words and from lan 
guage to grammar and grammatical generaliza 
tions. 

VII. The method inherently emphasizes /o/a! 
senience siructure aS against isolated words. It 
stresses meaning, understanding and insight as 
against indefiniteness, vagueness, and guess- 
work. The demand of Gestalt psychology that, 
for effective learning, meaningful total patterns 
be presented to our students, is satisfied here 
rather fully. 

VIII. The method is based upon the study of 
correct models since all the exercises and the 
reading selections that are used are free from 
error. Instead of constructing the language syn- 


thetically the student will encounter the natura! ’ 


language. Hence the possibility of having 
mistakes that are frequent with individual stu- 
dents impressed upon the class as a whole is 
thus to a large extent done away with. 


10 Dunkel points out that in many experimental pro- 
grams “the students’ aural practice is derived only from 
their practice in oral production. As a result, aural experi- | 
ence tends to be restricted to the limited vocabulary oi 
those situations and topics, and the students get little 
practice in learning and understanding a wider range 0! 
materials,” Second-Language Learning, Ginn & Co., p. 159 


; 
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IX. The method, finally, makes allowances 
for the individual differences of students as per- 
haps no other classroom method in existence in 


our methods of teaching which—besides aiming 
for an impossible and really useless goal 
hardly make any allowance for individual 





Y 
2 public schools. While there will be a minimum differences. The slow, the average and the 
" of reading matter to be covered by all students _ bright are driven at the same speed. As a result 
|. the individual brighter pupil will be able to many become frustrated, discouraged and 
s forge ahead much more rapidly by reading quickly fall by the wayside. 
|. twice or three times as much as the average It is high time that we seriously set out to do 
e student. Grades may thus be given on the basis what can be accomplished in our classrooms with 
™ of work accomplished and mastered. Outside the students sent to us and with the time 
5. readings can be easily done by means of allotted to us. Let us concentrate on one aim, 
iT bilingual readers and as easily checked. the reading aim, and let us impart to our stu- 
it The average student, as well as the bright dents an adequate degree of competency in it. 
h student, can thus do justice to himself, andeach This is our goal, clear, definite and attainable. 
- student will progress according to his ability. Let us earnestly set our sails by it. 
The slower student, relying on more frequent , ; re 
" a ‘ ge WALTER BERNARD 
56 use of the English translation furnished him in 

the text, can spend a little more time on his Department of Psychology 
nr assignment and cover the material equally Long Island University 
7” well. There is really no justification for the Brooklyn, N.Y. 
e appalling number of failures in foreign language Department of Modern Languages 
vd study commonly found in our schools. This ex- Brooklyn Technical High School 

cessive failure may to a large extent be due to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
n 
n 
a 
fa 
It 
= SINGERS AND LANGUAGE 
it. College students of music sometimes come to me as foreign-language instructor for 
ns knowledge of the pronunciation or the meaning of the words of their songs. Always I am 
re? amazed at their lack of ambition really to learn French, German, Italian, Spanish. My 


feeling is that it is ridiculous for singers who dream of careers not to resolve early, moved 
by intuition if not by advice, to acquaint themselves as far as their time will allow with 
hy one or more foreign languages. Naturally I expostulate with them, and preach to them 
: on language as a sacred feature of their artistic formation. They in their turn listen to me 


a kindly, sometimes, I fear, pityingly, and uniformly take little stock in my earnest en- 
| treaties. 
ral If only, I have thought to myself, I were in my own person an exponent of the glories 
ng of voice or instrument, they would, like all the world to Shelley’s skylark, listen to me, 
tu- and undertake, however belatedly, to free themselves in part at least from the strangle- 
is hold of linguistic provincialism. 
A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College 
r0- 
‘om 
erl- 








Sources of Realia for the Teacher of 
French and Spanish 


O THE teacher of foreign languages, realia 

are truly a vital part of the program. As 
the addition of certain condiments to food gives 
the meal “le bon godt,” so realia make the 
language classes really “‘live.”’ Realia can vary 
from French commemorative stamps to techni- 
color films on Mexico; from correspondence 
with French students to South American songs 
and dances. The sources in this article are by no 
means exhaustive; exclusion of any company 
does not condemn its materials. For further in- 
formation or catalogues, teachers might send to 
the companies mentioned. 


GENERAL SOURCES! 


Banks Upshaw and Co., 707 Browder Street, Dallas 
1, Texas. 

Imported French and Spanish realia: maps, flags, 
dances, crossword puzzles, games, cards, pictures, 
song books, plays, calendars, students’ newspapers, 
Bibles, ete. 

The Foreign Embassies, The Office of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 

Upon request, free material concerning the par- 
ticular country. 

Gessler Publishing Co., Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 

Imported French and Spanish realia: playlets, 

colored art reproductions, games, song books, note 
paper, cards, books, filmstrips, etc. 
The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F., 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. Professor Armand Bégué (Brooklyn College), 
Director. 

Calendars, foreign correspondence, films, slides, 
cards of costumes, songs, stamps, maps, recordings, 
etc. 

The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Information on games, records, travel companies, 
plays, music, dances, films, slides, etc. 


BROADCASTS? 


NBC—Short waves: 13, 16 and 10 meters 
“A Vos Ordres” 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
“La Vie en Amérique” 6:00-6:30 p.m. 


WBNX—1380 kilocycles 
“L’Heure Francaise” 10:30 p.m. Daily except 
Saturdays. Fridays, 6:30-7:30, channel 250. 
WGHF—F. M. 
“El Programa Hispano” 8:00 p.m. 
WGYN—97.9 megacycles, canal 250, F. M. 
“Panamericana” 4:00 p.m. 
“Programme de Distractions” 5:00-6:00 p.m. 
Fridays. 
WHOM-— 1480 kilocycles 
“El Programa Hispano” 10:15 p.m. 
WLIB 
“Rancho Grande” 8:30 a.m. 
“Serenata Panamericana” 5:30 p.m. 
WOXR 
“La Musique Frangaise’’ 7:30-8:00 p.m. Mon 
days. 
WWRL-—-1600 kilocycles 
“La Voz Hispana del Aire” 8:00 a.m.; 5:30 p.m. 
“Belles Pages de la Musique” 2:05-2:45 p.m. 
Wednesdays. 
“Boite 4 Musique” 9:30 p.m. 
WXBM—930 kilocycles 
“Emissions en frangais” 4:45-7:00 p.m. Satur- 
days. 


CALENDARS 


American Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wall calendar: Colorful Mexican and South 
American scenes. Months and days in Spanish. 
Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Desk calendar: Loose-leaf calendar with photo- 
graphs lithographed in color. Landscapes and arcbhi- 
tectural scenes from the famous Yvon series of 
France. Months and days in French. 

The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F. 

Desk and wall calendar: Photographs of provincial 
scenes and churches. Months and days in French. 


' The addresses of these sources will not be repeated 
later in this article. 

2 For further information, write to: 

The Department of State (OBI-IBD), 224 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, 598 Madison 

Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto, Canada. 
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CARDS ° 
Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Christmas cards: Spanish greetings. Colored land- 
scapes and architectural scenes of Mexico. With en- 
velopes. 

Greeting cards: French scenes in sepia. Native 
French songs opposite picture and French greeting. 
With envelopes. 

Place cards: Appliqued birds with tufted feathers 
across one corner of the card. 

Gessler Publishing Co. 

Christmas cards: Four self-folding (requiring no 
envelope) with French greetings. Etching type 
sketches depicting Notre Dame de Paris, Chartres, 
La Madeleine and the cathedral at Rouen. 

Daumier correspondence cards: Self-folding with 
gummed-back French flag seal. Depicting the five 
senses. 

Place cards: Sketches illustrating Notre Dame, 
Sacré-Coeur, Tour Eiffel and Arc de Triomphe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bureau de Correspondance Scolaire (A.A.T.F.), 
Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tenn. Professor Mil- 
ton L. Shane, Director. 

Correspondents in France. 
International Students Society, Hillsboro, Oregon, 
Dr. N. H. Crowell, Director. 

Correspondents in French and Spanish speaking 
countries. 
Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar (Span- 
ish American Correspondence), Peabody College, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. Professor Milton L. Shane, Di- 
rector. 

Correspondents in Latin-American countries. 


COSTUMES 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Les Jolies Filles de France: Colored, poster-style 
oil paintings of costumes. Lithographed. 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 
17, N. Y. 

Latin American costumes: Water color sketches. 
From Research Library. Loan period: two weeks to a 
month. 

The Foreign Embassies 

Upon request, information and pictures of cos- 
tumes of particular countries. 

The French Folklore Society, C/O Alliance Fran- 
caise de New York, 4 East 52nd Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 

French Regional Costumes by Jeannine Dawson. 
(Obtainable from Mme. Dawson, 350 Cabrini 
Boulevard, New York 33, N. Y.) Information of re- 
gional costumes with descriptions and patterns. 


Practical suggestions for making costumes. 
Librairie de France, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Hand painted pictures of French and Spanish pro- 
vincial costumes. 


DANCES 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Regional Dances of Mexico by Edith Johnston. 
Mexican dances with music and directions. Sugges- 
tions for club programs. 

A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, N. Y. 

Legends and Dances of Old Mexico by Norma 
Schwendener and Averil Tibbels. Twelve Mexican 
dances with directions and some music. 

Irving Berlin, Inc., 799 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Meet Mr. Cugat by Xavier Cugat. Instructional 
material for the maracas and other rumba instru- 
ments. Dance illustrations by Raul and Eva Reyes. 
Representative songs of Latin America. 

The Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Latin American Music (Past and Present) by 
Eleanor Hague. Study of the development of Latin 
American music and customs. Discussion of folk 
dances. 

The French Folklore Society, C/O Alliance Fran- 
caise de New York, 4 East 52nd Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 

French Folk Dances and Songs: Dance figures, 
music and interpretations. 

French Regional Dances by Jeannine Dawson. (See 
COSTUMES) Pictures and diagrams with directions. 
Piano arrangements. Explanations of provinces and 
native instruments. 

Edward B. Marks Music Corp., R. C. A. Building, 
Radio City, New York, N. Y. 

The Other Americas by Xavier Cugat. Music by 
Ricardo Romero. Song and dance album. 

The Pan American Union 

Some Latin American Festivals and Folk Dances: 
Fiestas in Peru; folk dances of Spanish America and 
Mexico. Piano arrangements. 


FILMS? 
French: 

Ancient Cities of Southern France: Carcassonne 
castles, windmills, Roman ruins, Nimes, Avignon, 
Arles, Marseilles. 10 minutes. 

Autour D’un Clocher: Life of the people of a small 
French village. French dialogue. 11 minutes. 


3 The films listed are sound and 16 mm. They are avail- 
able from many film libraries. For a wide listing of films 
and distributors, see Educational Film Guide. The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New York 52, 
N. Y. 
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La Gare: Practical expressions, words and phrases 
used by travelers at a railway station. French 
dialogue. 10 minutes. 

Glimpses of French Country Life: Religious proces- 
sions; wedding ceremonies; industrial activities of 
French villages of Brittany, Bourbonnais, and Nor- 
mandy. 10 minutes. 

Journey to Normandy: Le Havre. Numerous re- 
sorts and watering places along the English Channel. 
Public gardens, 11 minutes. 

Life in Paris: Travelogue of principal buildings of 
the Louvre, Tomb of Napoleon, Notre Dame, Ver- 
sailles. 10 minutes. 

Profil de la France: French life in coastal cities and 
villages from the channel ports in the north to the 
French Pyrenees. French dialogue. 23 minutes. 

Savoy in The Alps: Scenic study of the French 
province of Savoy. Mt. Blanc. 10 minutes. 

Workaday France: Breton fishermen, Norman 
farmers, Parisian iron and jewelry workers, Lyon 
lacemakers, Riviera perfume industry. 15 minutes. 
Spanish: 

Buenos Aires Today: Tour of the largest city in 
South America. 9 minutes. 

Buenos Dtas, Carmelita: Conversational vocabu- 
lary. Teacher’s guide. Spanish dialogue. 15 minutes. 

Chile: Santiago’s role as an educational center. Ex- 
tensive use of Spanish dialogue. 11 minutes. 

Coast of Catalonia: Life in Catalonia: fishing in- 
dustry, parks, churches, native dances. 10 minutes. 
Good Neighbors: Travelogue of Lima, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires. Scenes of primitive methods of har- 
vesting in the pampas country. 11 minutes. 

Introductory Lesson in Spanish: Pronunciation of 
vowels; gender and number of definite articles; rules 
for accenting Spanish words. Opportunity to speak 
Spanish with the instructor who appears on the 
screen. Spanish dialogue. 15 minutes. 

On The Road to Acapulco: Travelogue of the 
towns on the Pacific coast of Mexico: Mexico City to 
Acapulco. In color. 20 minutes. 

Romantic Mexico: Travelogue of modern Mexico 
City. Chapultepec Park, Xochimilco and the floating 
gardens, Taxco, Cérdoba, Cuernavaca, Acapulco. In 
color. Transportation charges only. 26 minutes. 

Wings Over Latin America: Travelogue of Central 
and South America. Encyclopedia of visual informa- 
tion. In color. 40 minutes. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Gessler Publishing Co. 

French filmstrips dealing with La France (her his- 
tory through the famous monuments, chateaux, ca- 
thedrals, cities, etc.), Fabliaux du Moyen Age, Hugo, 
Moliére, Types et Costumes Locaux, etc. Some texts in 
French and English. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Il. 

French filmstrips dealing with such vocabulary 
builders as Telling Time, The Weather, Clothing and 
Food, etc. 

Spanish filmstrips pertaining to units on Dances 
and Music, A Family of Mexican Peons and Idioms 
and Expressions of Courtesy. 


FLAGS‘ 


- = 


American Flag Co., 73-77 Mercer Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
Banks Upshaw and Co. 
Nagle Decorating Co., 155 East 123rd Street, New 
York 35, N. Y. 

GAMES 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Amusons-nous! by 
crossword puzzles. 

Crucigramas fdciles by Aurora Rodriguez. Cross- 
word puzzles. Directions in English. Answers. 

Loterta: Mexican version of Bingo using pictures 
in place of numbers. 

Merry-Go-Round of Games in Spanish by Grace 
Vogan. Applicable to classroom, club or party use. 

Mots Croisés Faciles by R. de Roussy de Sales. 
Crossword puzzles. Directions in French and Eng- 
lish. 

Le Frangais A La Page, 34 Butternut Street, Toronto 
5, Canada. 

Recueil de Mots-Croisés Francais: Crossword puz- 
zles. Answers. 

Gessler Publishing Co. 

Allez-Op! and /Hélo Aqut!: Comparable to Bingo 
or Lotto. French and Spanish civilization questions. 
Unlimited number of players. Answers. 

Disons La Bonne Aventure!: Chart for fortune tell- 
ing with cards. Based on the list of idiomatic expres- 
sions taken from the New York State Syllabus. 

Répondez s’il vous Plait! and /Conteste Por Favor!: 
Simple mathematical or civilization type questions 
with illustrations. One word answer. Answers. 
Language Institute, 502 Allen Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Card Game in French: Sixteen small decks of small 
cards. Clothbound instruction book. 

Card Game in Spanish: Set of five vocabulary 
building games: animals, comparisons, opposites, 
synonyms, occupations. 

Roger Stephens Publisher, Inc., 119 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Learn-a-Lingo: Basic words on cards. Picture on 

front of card and foreign word; pronunciation and 


Maurie Taylor. Games and 


* Various sizes of flags of French and Spanish speaking 
countries may be obtained from the above mentioned com- 
panies. 
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translation on back. Played with teams or as Bingo. 
French and Spanish cards. 


MAPS 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Mural map of France: Cloth. Black type. Colored 
maps. 

Pictorial map of Mexico: Paper. Colored. 

Student maps of Mexico, South America and 
Spain: Paper. 

Black and white. 
Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. 

French, Mexican, South American and Spanish 
wall maps: Administrative, agricultural, commercial, 
departmental, industrial, physical-political, political 
and provincial. Various sizes. French and Spanish 
texts. In color. 

National Geographic Society, School Service De- 
partment, 16th and M Streets Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Ten-color wall maps and index of South America: 
Paper. 

The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F. 

Note-book size maps: Principal cities of France, 
ancient provinces, Paris, etc. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 

French, Mexican, South American and Spanish 
desk maps: Lithographed in blue with water areas 
stippled. Ink, water colors, crayons or pencils usable. 
Paper. 

French, Mexican, South American and Spanish 
wall maps: Physical-political and political. Muslin 
and paper. In color. French and Spanish tests. Vari- 
ous sizes. 

Rand, McNally and Co., 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Wall maps of France and Spain: Colored. French 
and Spanish texts. 

The Thrift Press, 445 East State Street, Ithaca, 
N. ¥. 

French, South American and Spanish student 

maps: Black and white. French and Spanish texts. 


PICTURES, PRINTS AND POSTCARDS 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Lithographs and photographs: French, Mexican 
and Spanish subjects. 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, 
N. Y. 

French paintings: large, colored reproductions. 
Loan period: two weeks. 

Mexican Unit: Nineteen plates with descriptive 
texts. Loan period: one month. 


Mexico Lindo: Sixteen colored photographs of 
Mexico by Mario Bucovich. Loan period: two weeks. 

Mexico and South America—Contemporary Art in 
Latin America: Units of teaching pictures. Black and 
white plates with text. Loan period: two weeks. 
Gessler Publishing Co. 

Prints of French and Spanish Art: Miniature col- 
lection in color of well known paintings by the most 
famous French and Spanish artists. 

Museum of Fine Arts, The Extension Study, 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

Photographs of French history, literature and 
culture: Colored reproductions of Mediaeval France, 
the French Renaissance, 18th Century France, the 
French Revolution, 19th Century France. Lecturer 
available. Approximately 40 enlarged photographs. 
Loan period: seven to ten days. Transportation 
charges only. 

Portfolio of the French Renaissance: Forty or 
more plates with captions. Authentic source ma- 
terial. For sale. 

Portfolios of color reproductions of French and 
Spanish Art: Loan period: two weeks. Transporta- 
tion charges only. 

Units of photographs of France: Aspects of life in 
the 19th Century, Cézanne, Diversion of the 19th 
Century, French cathedrals, French painters, Renoir, 
Picasso, the spirit of France, trends in 19th Century 
paintings. Four enlarged photographs or color re- 
productions per unit. Loan period: one month. 
Transportation charges only. 

National Geographic Society,> School Service De- 
partment, 16th and M Streets Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Color illustrations: Identical with those bound in 
certain past issues of The National Geographic Maga- 
zine. Dealing with a wide variety of topics: scenery, 
people, costumes, architecture, etc. of France, 
Mexico, South America and Spain. 

The Perry Pictures Co., Box 400, Malden, Mass. 

Prints of French, Mexican and Spanish Art: 
Single pictures of the most famous French, Mexican 
and Spanish artists. In color and in sepia. 

The University Prints, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass. 

Prints of outstanding French and Spanish paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture. Black and white and 
in color. 


PLAYS 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 
Christmastide by Agnes Brady. Authentic collec- 
tion of Spanish and Spanish-American Christmas 


5 Back issues of The National Geographic Magazine are 
obtainable. Ten issues cost $1.00. 
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customs. With songs, dances, folk plays and pa- 
geants. Spanish interspersed with English. 

Frangais de Chez Nous by Kelsey Flower. Three 
one-act plays. Scenes laid in early America. Four 
songs and stage directions. French and English in- 
terspersed. 

A Pageant of the Americas by Hazel Mullican and 
Bennie Bell. Historical pageant including folk dances 
of the United States, Mexico and South America. 
Musical scores, illustrated costumes and stage direc- 
tions. In English. 

Siete Piesas Faciles by Eloise Roach. Six one-act 
plays and a pageant. Simple Spanish. With vocabu- 
lary. 

Simone Fait Bonne Impression by Helen Aduddell. 
A farce involving a young girl, her family and a date. 
Gessler Publishing Co. 

Cuadros Cémicos by 
Elizabeth Gessler. Humorous short plays. In simple 
French and Spanish. 


Saynétes Comigues and 


Scénettes Dramatiques and Escenas Cortas by 
Elizabeth Gessler. Short skits for the classroom. In 
simple French and Spanish. 

Hispania.® (See PUBLICATIONS) 

“Burlas y Veras” by Carlos Garcfa-Prada. Modern 
version of La Cueva de Salamanca by Cervantes. 
Adapted for school and college use. In Spanish. 
XXXI (May, 1948), pp. 181-186. 

“La Corrida de Toros” by Ruth E. Wasley. Play- 
lette of a Mexican bullfight. With cheers, songs and a 
dance. Stage directions and costumes. In simple 
Spanish. XXX (November, 1947), pp. 515-518. 

“Una Fiesta Mejicana” by Irene Zarraga. Play in 
Spanish concerning a Mexican fiesta. XXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1943), pp. 291-294. 

The Julie Naud Co., P.O. Box 120, Station W, New 
York 24, N. Y. 

Jeanne d’Arc by Henriette M. Babin. Four epi- 
sodes: Domrémy, Vaucouleurs, Chinon and Rouen. 
Each one independent for production. Adaptable to 
large or small classes. In simple French. Historically 
authentic. 

Maria Meets Marie by Edith L. Kibbe. Scene laid 
in a railway station. Words of similar sound but with 
very different meaning in French and Spanish used. 

El Picaro by Henriette M. Babin. A skit in two 
parts with an interpreter. In simple Spanish. 

The Modern Language Journal. (SEE PUBLICA- 
TIONS) 

“Le Dernier Cri” by Ruth E. Wasley. Setting: a 
Paris millinery shop. Preview of Easter fashions. 
Stage directions. In simple French. XXX (Novem- 
ber, 1946), pp. 434-435. 


POSTERS 
The Foreign Embassies. 


WASLEY 


The French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
The Pan American Union. 
Railways of France, 1 East 57th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
PUBLICATIONS 
For the student:’” 
Le Francais A 
Toronto 6, Canada. 
La Jeunesse, 120 Ridge Street, Newark 4, N. J. 
Le Mot Francais and La Linterna, The Folansco 
Publishing Co., P.O. Box 5157, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
La Vie and La Luz, Banks Upshaw and Co. 
For the teacher: 
The French Review: Published by the American 


Association of Teachers of French. Professor George 


La Page, 34 Butternut Street, 


Watts, Subscription Manager, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Hispania: Published by the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. Professor 
i. De 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

The Modern Language Journal: Published by the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 


Laurel Turk, Secretary-Treasurer, Pauw 


Associations. Professor Stephen Pitcher, Business 
Manager, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. 
Mo. 


Louis 5, 


RECORDS3 


The Cortina Academy, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The Cortinaphone records.® 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Language Phone records. 
The Gramophone Shop, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

French Folk Songs: Volumes I and II. Three ten- 
inch records per set. 
Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 

Introduction to French Speech Habits by Pierre 


6 For additional plays in French and Spanish, consult the 
indexes of The Modern Language Journal (December 
issues), Hispania (November issues) and The Education 
Index (The H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N. Y.). 

7 French and Spanish newspapers deal with articles on 
current subjects, stories, descriptions and customs of 
peoples, selection of news items, crossword puzzles, songs, 
riddles, jokes, comic strips and games. They are printed. 

8 Records of popular and classical French and Spanish 
music may be purchased at any music store. For additional 
information, consult the record catalogues. French folk 
song records are listed because they have been difficult to 
obtain. 

® These are self-teaching French and Spanish records. 
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Delattre. First three weeks in any course for be- 
ginners. Three ten-inch Vinylite records. Manual. 

Spoken Language Series: French and Spanish 
records. 

Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 

Linguaphone records.? 

The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F. 

Petits Chanteurs @ la Croix de Bois. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, 
Camden, N. J. 

French Folk Songs: “Au Clair de la Lune,” 
“Alouette,” “Cadet Rousselle,” “Alphabet Song,” 
“Un Flambeau, Jeannette,” “Frére Jacques,” ‘La 
Marseillaise,” ete. 

French by Sound by Weeks and Allard.® 

New World Spanish by Doyle and Aguilera.® 


SLIDES 


Beseler Lantern Slide Co., 200 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

French and Spanish architecture, sculpture and 
painting. 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. 

Colonial Art of Latin America: In color. Loan pe- 
riod: one month. Transportation charges only. 

Painters of France and Velasquez and Murillo: 
Twenty-five slides per set. Loan period: one week. 
French-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, 
934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Art Series: French Paintings in the Collection of 
the Paris Museum of Modern Art. In kodachrome. 

Lantern Slide Series: Landmarks and Gardens in 
the Latin Quarter, The Palace of Versailles, Breton 
Landmarks, Normandy, Alsace-Lorraine, etc. In 
kodachrome. 

Museum of Fine Arts, The Extension Study, 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

History of art in slides: French cathedrals, Spanish 
Renaissance, French Renaissance, The Court of 
Philip IV of Spain, Louis XIV, 18th Century France, 
Great painters of Spain, The French Revolutionary 
Period, 19th Century France, 19th Century French 
painting, Goya and the Napoleonic wars, etc. Lec- 
turer available. Approximately 35-40 slides per set. 
Black and white and in color. Loan period: three 
days. Transportation charges only. 

The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F. 

French Art and History: Black and white, Ansco 
color and kodachrome. 

The University Prints, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass. 

Black and white lantern slides of all subjects under 

PICTURES. Made to order. 


SONGS 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 

Canciones de Navidad by Ina Ramboz. Familiar 
carols in Spanish as well as traditional Mexican and 
Spanish melodies. Words and music. 

La Hora del Cante by F. Gonzales. Songs of Mexico, 
Cuba, and South America. Rumbas, a habanera, 
tangos, waltzes, march time 
Words and music. 

Doubleday Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Chantons Un Peu! by Ruth Muzzey Conniston. 
Typical folk, patriotic, popular and round songs. 
Words and music. 

Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 19th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Chantes! and /Cantemos!: Folk, popular and round 
songs and Christmas carols. French and Spanish. 
Words and music. 

The French Folklore Society, C/O Alliance Fran- 
caise de New York, 4 East 52nd Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 

French Folk Songs and Dances: Regional songs 
with interpretations, origin and settings. Words and 
music. 

Gessler Publishing Co. 

Chantons! and Aires Favoritos: Best known French 
and Spanish folk and popular songs and Christmas 
carols. Words and music. 

The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F. 

French Song Sheets: Well-known folk songs. Words 
and music. 

Les Chants Frangais by Albert Cru. Folk, regional 
and war songs and operatic arias. Words and music. 
Robbins Music Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Collection of Pan-American Songs by Xavier Cu- 
gat. With English and Spanish lyrics. See DANCES. 
The Thrift Press, 445 East State Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Chants de France and Canciones Populares: Popu- 
lar French and Spanish folk songs. Words and music. 

Chants de France—Tome II and Canciones Popu- 
lares de Espatia y Mexico—Tomo Segundo: Easy 
operatic arias and round, folk and war songs. Spanish 
and Mexican song hits. Words and music. 


accompaniments. 


STAMPS 


The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F. 

Reproductions of photographic enlargements of 
French commemorative stamps: men, monuments, 
scenes, costumes, events, etc. Black and white prints. 
Six sets of ten prints. 


Rut E. WASLEY 
The Milne School 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 








“La Sombra del Caudillo,’ Roman a Clef 


OS lectores enterados de la historia mexi- 

cana correspondiente a los periodos presi- 
denciales de Obregén y Calles con facilidad 
descubren en la novela La sombra del caudillo de 
Martin Luis Guzman los acontecimientos his- 
toéricos empleados por el autor. Mas como no 
todos los lectores de la novela estan al tanto de 
dichos acontecimientes nos parece apropiado 
suministrar ciertos que 
vieron al autor para entretejer la trama de su 
excelente obra. Al mismo tiempo, trataremos de 


datos histéricos sir- 


identificar, hasta donde nos sea posible, los 
personajes de Guzman. 

E] sangriento episodio con que el autor da fin 
a su novela es una exacta pintura del hecho 
histérico ocurrido el tres de octubre de 1927, 
esto es, del fusilamiento de catorce prisioneros 
politicos sobre la carretera de Cuernavaca a 
México, en un lugar llamado Huitzilac. Entre 
los fusilados se encontraba nada menos que el 
general Francisco R. Serrano, candidato a la 
presidencia de la Republica. En esa fecha 
Martin Luis Guzman se hallaba en Madrid. Al 
leer en “El Universal” la noticia de la muerte 
de Serrano y sus compaifieros, su indignacién 
fué tal que decidié escribir La sombra del cau- 
dillo por via de protesta. Sin embargo, los 
episodios relativos a la lucha electoral de 1927 
entre Serrano y Obregén no forman el fondo 
histérico principal de la obra: 


“Habia estado planeando una trilogia que haria un 
resumen de la vida politica de México. El primer 
volumen habia de tratar de una manera novelistica 
de la derrota de Carranza por Obregén. La segunda 
de la asonada delahuertista y la tercera del régimen 
callista y sus maquinaciones politicas. Cuando lei el 
reportaje de la matanza de Serrano en “El Uni- 
versal,” decidf emplear esto junto con algunas de mis 
experiencias delahuertistas y me puse a escribir el 
segundo volumen inmediatamente. Me senti honda- 
mente conmovido por lo que habfa leido.’” 


Por la anterior cita vemos que La sombra del 
caudillo es la segunda novela de la proyectada 
trilogia, la que habia de tratar de la asonada 
delahuertista. El haber usado el episodio de 
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Huitzilac complica la trama y centuplica la 
tarea de identificar a los personajes. Lo que 
pierde la obra por ello en veracidad histérica lo 
gana en dramatismo. E] tragico fin—tnico 
aceptable dentro de la realidad de la politica 
mexicana de la época—eleva a los personajes al 
plano de la heroicidad. Mas no debemos dejar 
que esta parte dramatica ofusque nuestra vision 
de conjunto de la obra. Atentos a que la novela 
es, en el fondo, una obra sobre la asonada dela- 
huertista, pasamos a identiticar a los personajes 
principales. 

Apropiado seria primero determinar quic¢n es 
el caudillo, cuya siniestra sombra rige los 
destinos de los politicos de la época. El caudillo 
es, por supuesto, Alvaro Obregon, presidente de 
la Republica en 1923. Como Calles era presi- 
dente en 1927, ano de la muerte de Serrano, 
podria decirse que el caudillo es Calles. Mas 
esto no nos parece admisible, como veremos. 

El personaje central de la novela, el general 
Ignacio Aguirre, ministro de la Guerra, es un fiel 
representante del militar politico que gobernaba 
a la nacion en la época de la postrevoluci6én. FE] 
Aguirre de Guzman, tipico representante de los 
generales de la época, es un joven sibarita y 
poco honesto, aunque franco, bondadoso, in- 
teligente y muy correcto. Esta pintura se ajusta 
perfectamente a la personalidad del general 
Francisco R. Serrano, y podria afirmarse que 
Ignacio Aguirre es Serrano. Sin embargo, 
ciertos datos histéricos no van de acuerdo con 
la anterior interpretacién. Los detalles de la 
encarnizada lucha electoral entre Ignacio 
Aguirre e Hilario Jiménez nada tienen que ver 
con lo que sabemos que pas6é en 1927, cuando 
Serrano y Gomez se enfrentaron al general 
Obregén. En cambio, los hechos histéricos refe- 
rentes a la lucha electoral entre don Adolfo de la 
Huerta y Plutarco Elias Calles en 1923 encajan 
a la perfeccién con lo descrito en la novela. 

Calles, secretario de Gobernacién, era el 
candidato apoyado por el presidente Obregén. 

1F. Rand Morton, Los novelistas de la revolucién mexi- 
cana (México: Editorial Cultura, 1949), p. 122. 
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El candidato de la oposicién resulté ser el 
secretario de Hacienda, don Adolfo de la 
Huerta. Como en la novela, el candidato de la 
oposicién renuncia su puesto como ministro, 
pero no se decide a aceptar la candidatura a la 
presidencia de la Republica. Como en la novela, 
su sucesor le desacredita publicando un informe 
en el cual se hace publico que las cuentas del 
Erario Federal arrojan un déficit de mas de 
cuarenta y dos millones de pesos, ‘“‘a causa del 
despilfarro que don Adolfo de la Huerta prac- 
ticaba en forma de dadivas mas 0 menos disimu- 
ladas.”* Como en la novela, el sucesor del 
Ministro que renuncia es llamado a la Camara 
de Diputados para que justifique sus acusa- 
ciones. ‘‘Recuerdo, en efecto, la ocasiédn en que 
tuve que sostener en la tribuna de la Camara 
de Diputados, ante un ptblico furiosamente 
delahuertista, mi impugnaci6én a la labor ha- 
cendaria de don Adolfo de la Huerta.’* Como 
en la novela, bien sabido es que don Adolfo 
de la Huerta sostuvo entrevistas con Obre- 
gon y Calles para discutir el problema de la 
sucesion presidencial. En dichas entrevistas 
De la Huerta se vid obligado a romper rela- 
ciones con sus intimos amigos. Como en la 
novela, De la Huerta por fin acepta la candida- 
tura a la presidencia. 

En cambio, durante el régimen del general 
Calles ninguno de los candidatos (Serrano, 
Gémez, Obregén) era miembro del gabinete. 
Superfluo es decir que ni el secretario de Guerra, 
el general Amaro, ni el de Gobernacién, Adal- 
berto Tejeda, lanzaron sus candidaturas en 
1927. Por lo tanto, preciso nos es afirmar que el 
general Ignacio Aguirre representa a dos per- 
sonas: don Adolfo de la Huerta y Francisco R. 
Serrano. Que Aguirre esté inspirado en otros 
politicos, ademas de Serrano, el autor mismo lo 
manifiesta: 


—éY¥ La sombra del caudillo ya esté termi- 
nada? 


—Es la segunda parte de una trilogfa. La primera 
la estaba escribiendo cuando murié Serrano, el gen- 
eral Serrano; y ese asesinato fué lo que me impulsé a 
dejar lo que estaba haciendo, aunque empecé la 
Segunda parte que concluye con la muerte de un 
personaje que lleva el nombre de Ignacio, pero que 
esté inspirado en Serrano, porque es un personaje 
Sintético, que recibe elementos novelisticos de otros 
politicos. Pero, en fin, la parte dramatica, la parte ex- 


presiva del asunto mexicano fué el modo como 
Serrano acabé. Por eso dejé la primera parte y me 
puse a realizar la segunda.‘ 


Si Ignacio Aguirre, el candidato, es don 
Adolfo de la Huerta, su contrincante, Hilario 
Jiménez, secretario de Gobernacion, es Plutarco 
Elias Calles. La pintura que Guzman hace de 
Jiménez se ajusta muy bien a la personalidad de 
Calles. Ademds, quien se encarga—en la 
novela—-de suprimir la oposicién en la Camara 
de Diputados es el secretario de Gobernacion, 
Hilario Jiménez. El licenciado don José Vas- 
concelos, comentando el hecho histérico que 
sirve de base a esta excelente parte de la novela 
ha dicho: 


Hubo oposicién en la Camara tan pronto como se 
sintié presién de Calles, el ministro de Gobernacién 
que exigia ser hecho presidente. Y cuando al fin sur- 
gié la candidatura de De la Huerta, como una pro- 
testa contra la amenaza callista, tres cuartas partes 
de la Camara se declaré anticallista. Para destruir 
esta mayoria se emplearon medios que estén asom- 
brosamente descritos en la novela histérica de Mar- 
tin Luis Guzman: La sombra del caudillo.® 


Y también: 


Cuando se vino la campafia callista, Portes per- 
tenecia al partido Cooperatista, que se declaré en 
masa en favor de De la Huerta, con Prieto Laurens a 
la cabeza. Entonces Portes vid su oportunidad y la 
aproveché. En unién del propio Padilla y de otro ex 
huertista, Puig Casauranc, organiz6 un cisma y creé 
en la Camara un grupo callista. Sobre el modo como 
se deshicieron los callistas de sus enemigos de la 
Camara, creo que ya he recomendado en otro volu- 
men la notable novela de don Martin Luis Guzman: 
La sombra del caudillo.® 


Mas si Hilario Jiménez representa a Calles, nos 
vemos precisados a instar en que el caudillo es 
Obregén. Y esto nos parece lo mas légico. La 
personalidad del caudillo se ajusta bastante bien 
a la de Obregén y la de Hilario Jiménez a la de 


2 Alfonso Taracena, Mi vida en el vértigo de la Revoluciin 
Mexicana (México: Botas, 1936), p. 546. 

3 Alberto J. Pani, Mi contribucién al nuevo régimen 
(México: Editorial Cultura, 1936), p. 294. 

‘Rafael Eliodoro Valle, “Didlogo con Martfn Luis 
Guzmén,” Universidad (México, mayo, 1936), I, nam. 4 
p. 21. 

5 José Vasconcelos, El desastre, 4a. ed. (México: Botas, 
1938), p. 312. 

6 José Vasconcelos, El proconsulado, 2a. ed. (México: 
Botas, 1939), p. 140. 
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Calles. Al mismo tiempo, los hechos histéricos 
representados en la novela quedan menos des- 
figurados. La otra persona que Hilario Jiménez 
podria representar seria el otro candidato en 
1927, el general Arnulfo R. Gémez. Mas al 
general Gémez lo encontramos en la novela 
representado por el cruel general Protasio 
Leyva, Jefe de las Operaciones en el Valle y 
Comandante de la plaza. El general Gémez, en 
verdad, ocupaba ese puesto en 1923. Ya este 
personaje habia sido identificado por la sefiorita 
Helen Phipps Houck en su interesante articulo 
sobre las obras novelescas de Guzman.’ Diremos 
de paso que no es Leyva, como asevera la 
senorita Houck, quien mata a Aguirre, sino el 
sobrino de Leyva, el mayor Manuel Segura.* 
Este sobrino de Leyva, este sanguinario mayor 
Segura, nos dice la misma seforita Houck, es 
Jorge Carregha. Mas Jorge Carregha no fué 
militar. Jorge Carregha era, en 1923, el Presi- 
dente Municipal interino de la Ciudad de 
México. El] licenciado Carregha era miembro 
prominente del Partido Cooperatista y amigo 
de Guzman y Prieto Laurens. Esto nos hace 
creer que quien representa a Carregha en la 
novela es Eduardo Correa, Presidente Munici- 
pal de la Ciudad de México, radical progresista 
y hombre de confianza del diputado Olivier 
Fernandez. Emilio Olivier Fernandez es, por 
supuesto, Jorge Prieto Laurens, presidente del 
Partido Cooperatista (llamado Radical Pro- 
gresista en la novela), lider politico delahuer- 
tista, gobernador electo de San Luis Potosi 
(aunque desconocido por el gobierno central, 
causa principal de la asonada delahuertista), 
Presidente Municipal de la Ciudad de México 
(1922-1923) y diputado al Congreso de la 
Unién en varias legislaturas. En cuanto al 
mayor Manuel Segura, sdlo nos concretamos a 
decir que quien dié muerte al general Serrano 
fué el coronel Crispin Marroquin;* esto no im- 
plica que Segura represente a Marroquin. 

Otro de los hombres de confianza de Olivier 
Fernandez, ademas de Correa, es el gobernador 
de Jalisco, el general Agustin J. Dominguez, 
miembro de influencia en el partido Radical 
Progresista. En 1923 el gobernador de Jalisco 
era el general José Guadalupe Zuno, intimo 
amigo de Prieto Laurens y persona de influencia 
en el Partido Cooperatista.’? Sin embargo, el 
general Zuno no tomé parte en la asonada 


militar de 1927 ni murié en Huitzilac. 

En la misma camarilla de Olivier Fernandez, 
aunque no tan allegados al joven politico como 
los anteriores, encontramos a los generales 
Figueroa y Ortiz, el primero jefe de las armas en 
Jalisco y el segundo en Oaxaca. En 1923 el jefe 
de las armas en Jalisco era el general Enrique 
Estrada, y en Oaxaca el general Fortunato 
Maycotte, ambos activos participantes en la 
rebelién delahuertista. De mas influencia que 
los anteriores son los generales Encarnacién 
Reyes, Jefe de las Operaciones Militares en el 
estado de Puebla, y el general y diputado radi- 
cal progresista Jacinto Lépez de la Garza, con- 
sejero de Reyes y jefe de su Estado Mayor. 
Entre los diputados cooperatistas que apoyaron 
la candidatura de don Adolfo de la Huerta en 
1923 se encontraban de menos tres generales: 
Alfredo M. Azueta, Mariano Montero Villar y 
José Villanueva Garza. De los tres, el mas in- 
dicado para representar a Jacinto Lépez de la 
Garza es el general Villanueva Garza, amigo de 
Prieto Laurens y del General Guadalupe 
Sanchez, a la saz6n Jefe de las Operaciones en el 
estado de Veracruz: 

Cuando se supo que el Gobierno trataba de relevar 
al general de divisién don Guadalupe Sanchez del 
mando del Cuerpo de Ejército de Oriente, se resolvidé 
precipitar los acontecimientos para disponer de las 
tropas que mandaba el general Sanchez, a quien 
habian logrado inodar en la conspiracién los sefores 
Villanueva Garza y Prieto Laurens." 


La anterior cita nos hace creer que Encarnacion 
Reyes representa al general Guadalupe San- 
chez, aunque existe la posibilidad de que tam- 
bién se trate del general Eugenio Martinez, a 
quien se crey6 inodado en la rebelién de Serrano 
y Gomez en 1927. 

Apoyan tambi¢n a Ignacio Aguirre, ademas 
de los anteriores, otros dos generales, Manuel D. 
Carrasco y Alfonso Sandoval, ambos aspirantes 


7 Helen Phipps Houck, ‘Las obras novelescas de Martin 
Luis Guzman,” Revista Iberoamericana (1941), III, 146- 
147. 

8 Martin Luis Guzman, La sombra del caudillo, 3a. ed. 
(México: Botas, 1938), p. 329. 

® Vito Alessio Robles, Desfile sangriento (México, 1936), 
p. 242. 

10 Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), p. 444. 

1 Alonso Capetillo, La rebelién sin cabeza (México: 
Botas, 1925), p. 87. 
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ellos mismos a la presidencia de la Republica. 
Del primero sabemos que no tenia cargo activo 
ni tropas; del segundo, que habia sido Jefe de 
Operaciones, gobernador y lugarteniente del 
caudillo. Con tan pocos datos nos es dificil 
identificar a estos generales revolucionarios 
fracasados. El primero podria representar al 
general Miguel Angel Peralta, o al general 
Carlos A. Vidal, ambos fusilados en Huitzilac. 
De Vidal sabemos que, como el personaje en la 
novela, revelé decaimiento antes de morir: 


El general Fox me informé que todos los prisio- 
neros al descender de los vehiculos venfan con las 
manos atadas con alambre del usado para las instala- 
ciones eléctricas y que sélo uno de los presos no venia 
amarrado, el manquito Pena, porque le faltaba un 
brazo. Agregé que Serrano se mostraba sonriente y 
fatalista; el capitan Ernesto V. Méndez, a quien 


llamaban “‘Cahuama,” estoico; los dos hermanos 
Peralta, sonrientes; Otilio Gonzalez, sofador. En 
una palabra, todos enteros y altivos, excepcién hecha 
de Vidal, quien, segdn expresién de Fox, “‘venia un 


poco decaido,’”!? 


El segundo podria representar, aunque no 
estamos seguros de ello, al general de divisién 
Antonio I. Villarreal, antiguo revolucionario, 
candidato varias veces a la presidencia de la Re- 
publica, anti-obregonista y anti-callista. En la 
novela los aguirristas se reunen en la casa del 
general Sandoval para tomar determinaciones 
definitivas. Sabemos que, con el mismo pro- 
posito, el general Villarreal asistid a una junta 
en casa de don Adolfo de la Huerta, el cuatro de 
diciembre de 1923, a la cual también concu- 
trieron los senores Rafael Zubaran Capmany y 
Jorge Prieto Laurens." 


La anterior cita de Alessio Robles nos ayuda 
a identificar al capitan Felipe Cahuama, el 
antiguo y fiel asistente del general Aguirre. El 
capitin Ernesto V. Méndez, llamado ‘‘Ca- 
huama’”’ por sus amigos, es la tinica persona a 
quien el autor presenta en la novela con el 
mismo nombre que lleva en vida. 

El] Judas de la novela resulta ser el general 
Julian Elizondo, jefe de las Operaciones Mili- 
tares en el estado de México. El que sea “tipo 
del norte” no nos ayuda mucho a identificarlo, 
pues mas de la mitad de los oficiales en el 
ejército revolucionario eran del norte. Como 
don Adolfo de la Huerta no fué traicionado por 


ningun general, nos inclinamos a creer que el 
general Elizondo representa a un general activo 
en la rebelién de 1927 y no en la de 1923. La 
persona mas apropiada que se nos ocurre citar 
es el general Juan Dominguez, originario de la 
Baja California, obregonista y compadre de 
Serrano. Aunque no se ha podido probar, se 
crey6 que Dominguez habia traicionado a Se- 
rrano: 

La impresién general en todo el pais es que 
Dominguez traicioné a Serrano. El periédico “Excél- 
sior,” en las fotografias de los ejecutados que el dia 
cuatro de octubre de 1927 publicé, en una plana es- 
pecial, colocaba al centro al General Dominguez; con 
lo cual se entendia que éste era el victimario de 
aquella multitud de mArtires. 

... Lo justo me parece consignar que el general 
Dominguez no traicioné a nadie. 


Seguin el mismo autor, Dominguez estaba com- 
prometido a levantarse en armas junto con 
Serrano, pero a Ultima hora se arrepintid. 
Podria objetarse que Dominguez era el jefe de 
las operaciones en el estado de Morelos y no en 
el estado de México, como lo es Elizondo en la 
novela. Mas no debemos olvidar que Toluca, 
capital del estado de México, representa a 
Cuernavaca en la novela. Aguirre y sus amigos 
no se van a Cuernavaca, como en realidad lo 
hizo Serrano, sino a Toluca, y no son asesinados 
en la carretera de Cuernavaca a México, sino en 
la carretera de Toluca a México. 

Lo anterior nos hace pensar en el personaje 
mas grotesco de la novela, el gobernador del 
estado de México, general Catarino Ibanez, 
antiguo repartidor de leche a domicilio, a la 
sazon gran hacendado y duefo de las mejores 
vacas de la Republica. Este personaje, nos dice 
la sefiorita Houck, representa al general Abun- 
dio Gémez, gobernador del estado de México de 
1921 a 1924.'5 Esto nos parece posible; sin em- 
bargo, para ir de acuerdo con lo arriba dicho, 
debemos afadir que el gobernador de Morelos 
en 1927, que aprehendié a Serrano y sus com- 
panieros, era Ambrosio Puente. “Yo habia oido 
hablar de que Serrano fué a Cuernavaca a 
sobornar al general Juan Dominguez, Jefe de 


12 Alessio Robles, op. cit., p. 240, nota 3. 

18 Francisco J. Santamarfa, La tragedia de Cuernavaca en 
1927 y mi escapatoria célebre (México, 1939), p. 106. 

4 Tbid., p. 105, nota. 

45 Gruening, op. cit., p. 453 y sigts. 
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las Operaciones en Morelos, pero que habia 
fracasado y que el Gobernador Ambrosio 
Puente lo habia enviado preso a ésta.’”® 

Entre los partidarios del Ministro de la 
Guerra, ademas de los ya mencionados, en- 
contramos a tres personajes que forman parte 
del grupo intimo de amigos del general Aguirre: 
Axcana Gonzalez, Remigio Tarabana y Juan 
Manuel Mijares. El primero es facil de identifi- 
car, y ya lo ha sido por la senorita Houck. 
Axcana Gonzalez es nada menos que el mismo 
Guzman. No podemos decir lo mismo de los 
otros dos. La identificacién de Tarabana y 
Mijares se dificulta debido a que hay muchos 
politicos en quien el novelista podia estar 
pensando cuando escribié la obra. De Tarabana 
sdlo sabemos que era intimo amigo de Aguirre, 
aparentemente sin ocupar puesto alguno en el 
gobierno. Entre los amigos intimos de don 
Adolfo de la Huerta encontramos a Rafael 
Zubaran Capmany y a Froylan C. Manjarrez. 
Sera Tarabana uno de ellos? 

En cuanto a Mijares, el problema es mas 
dificil todavia. Nos dice el novelista que Mijares 
era uno de los diputados prominentes en el 
Partido Radical Progresista, que era gran 
orador y también, como Tarabana, amigo in- 
timo de Axcana Gonzalez. Si recorremos la lista 
de los diputados cooperatistas que apoyaron a 
De la Huerta, el grupo llamado ‘‘encauzador,” 
hallamos que entre los mds prominentes se en- 
contraban el mismo Guzman, el licenciado Juan 
Manuel Alvarez del Castillo, Gustavo Arce, 
Luis Malvadez, Otilio Gonzalez y Francisco 
Olivier..7 De todos ellos, en el que tal vez se 
bas6 el autor para trazar la personalidad de 
Mijares, aunque no podemos asegurarlo, es el 
licenciado Alvarez del Castillo. Al mismo 
tiempo, es possible que el autor haya estado 
pensando en alguno de los licenciados que 
murieron en Huitzilac con Serrano, como Ra- 
fael Martinez de Escobar o alguno de los otros. 
Entre las victimas del 3 de octubre de 1927 se 
encontraban dos licenciados que habian tomado 
parte en la asonada delahuertista: Otilio Gon- 
zalez y Alonso Capetillo. 

Pasemos a identificar a los enemigos de 
Aguirre. Bien sabido es que los partidarios mas 
fervientes de la candidatura de Calles eran los 
diputados Luis N. Morones, lider de la Confe- 
deracién Regional Obrera Mexicana (CROM), 


y el licenciado Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, 
zapatista y lider de los agraristas. A estos dos 
diputados los encontramos en la novela bajo los 
nombres de Ricalde y de Lépez Nieto. Al 
primero nos lo pinta el autor como inteligente, 
pero a la vez antipdtico y monstruoso. En la 
novela, Ricalde es atacado furiosamente por 
Olivier Fernandez. Algo parecido ocurrié en la 
Camara de Diputados entre Morones y Prieto 
Laurens el 26 de agosto de 1922: “Son desen- 
mascarados hoy en la Camara de Diputados los 
lideres agraristas y laboristas. ... Jorge Prieto 
Laurens dijo que el Lic. Antonio Diaz Soto y 
Gama, cuando Huerta, siguié disfrutando un 
puesto que le did Madero. ... Prieto Laurens 
llamé ...a Morones un insolente embaucador 
que ya no puede cargar la escalera del electri- 
cista porque se le mancharian sus trajes y le 
estorbaria su poderoso automévil.’’!® 
Otro de los diputados hilaristas, 
Horacio Quintana, podria muy bien representar 
a cualquiera de los diputados callistas, entre los 
que se encontraban Emilio Portes Gil, Luis L. 
Leén, José Manuel Puig Casauranc, Romeo 
Ortega, Ezequiel Padilla y otros mas.'*® Entre 
los generales que se encuentran en el campo de 
Hilario Jiménez el que mas odia a Aguirre es 
su sucesor en la Secretaria de Guerra, el general 
Martin Aispuro. Ahora bien. Muchos de los de- 
talles de la novela referentes al cambio de 
secretarios: el informe de Aispuro al Caudillo 
sobre la malversién de los fondos publicos por 
Aguirre, el haber dado a la prensa el Presidende 
el informe de su nuevo ministro, la defensa del 
ex ministro, el llamamiento que los radicales 
progresistas hicieron al general Aispuro para 
castigarlo, etc., concuerdan perfectamente con 
lo ocurrido en 1923 cuando De la Huerta re- 
nuncié la Secretaria de Hacienda y Obregén 
nombré6 en su lugar a Alberto J. Pani. Aunque 
no insistimos en que Aispuro representa al 
ministro Pani, no podemos dejar de observar la 
semejanza entre los hechos histdéricos y esta 
parte de la novela. Al mismo tiempo, no pode- 


Cayo 


16 Taracena, op. cit., p. 588. 

17 “Carta de Prieto Laurens al Director del Universal 
Gréfico, México, D. F., diciembre 18 de 1933,” apud 
Bernardino Mena Brito, Felipe Angeles, Federal (México 
1936), p. 268. 

18 Taracena, op. cit., p. 526. 

19 Prieto Laurens, op. cit. 
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mos dejar de mencionar que el sucesor del ge- 
neral Serrano en la Secretaria de Guerra en 1924, 
al tomar posesién de la presidencia el general 
Calles, fué el general Joaquin Amaro. 

Con esto terminamos de identificar a los 
principales personajes. No nos parece necesario 
identificar a los de segunda importancia, 
muchos de ellos mencionados solamente una 
vez. Sin embargo, diremos—y dudamos que el 
dato tenga algin valor—que Paquita Arévalo, 
la joven y hermosa actriz madrileha amiga de 
Aguirre, tal vez sea la artista llamada Delia: 
‘Por la noche se ve en el Teatro Lirico a un 
presidenciable, el general Francisco R. Serrano, 
abrazado ebrio a una artista llamada Delia, 
acompanhado de los generales José Gonzalo 
Escobar y Eugenio Martinez.’”° 

Insistimos; la lista de los personajes identi- 
ficados no concuerda con la lista de los politicos 
muertos en Huitzilac. Los politicos asesinados 
el 3 de octubre fueron los siguientes: generales 
Francisco R. Serrano, Carlos A. Vidal, Miguel 
Angel Peralta y Daniel Peralta, mayor Octavio 
k. Almada, capitan Ernesto V. Méndez (Ca- 
huama), licenciados Rafael Martinez de Esco- 
bar y Otilio Gonzalez, Antonio Jauregui, Carlos 
Ariza, Alonso Capetillo, José Villa Arce, 
Augusto Pefia y Enrique Monteverde.” Uno de 
los prisioneros, el licenciado Francisco J. Santa- 
maria, logré escaparse. Este episodio corres- 
ponde a la escapatoria en la novela de Axcana 
Gonzalez. Sin embargo, existe una discrepancia. 
Axcana se escapa después de herido; el licenci- 
ado Santamaria se escap6 al ser conducidos los 
prisioneros del Hotel Bellavista (en donde 
fueron aprehendidos) en Cuernavaca a la 
Jefatura de las Armas en el mismo pueblo. 
Santamaria, comentando el hecho, ha dicho, tal 
vez pensando en la novela de Guzman: “‘Se ha 
hecho novela de esto ciertamente, y de ello no 
me viene ni mal ni bien.’ Agregaremos que 
Axcana se salva porque lo levanta del camino el 
primer secretario de la Embajada Americana en 
la Ciudad de México, el sefior Winter. Es ver- 
dad que a la hora del fusilamiento pasdé, o 


quiso pasar, un automdvil procedente de 
Cuernavaca en el cual venian algunos funcio- 
narios de la embajada norteamericana. E] auto- 
movil fué obligado a volver a Cuernavaca.” 

Debemos tener presente que la primera 
edicién de La sombra del caudillo aparecié en 
Madrid en 1929, afios antes de que en México se 
pudiera discutir en publico el asesinato de 
Huitzilac. Todavia en septiembre de 1933 un 
escritor tan osado como Vito Alessio Robles no 
se atrevia a publicar un articulo sobre la ma- 
teria.* E] mencionado libro de Santamaria no 
aparece sino hasta 1939, diez afios después de la 
novela de Guzman. El gran numero de detalles 
realistas que encontramos en la novela, detalles 
comprobados mas tarde por otros escritores, nos 
sorprende y asombra. Sdlo testigos presenciales 
podrian haber reconstruido cuadros como el del 
asesinato mismo, magnificamente pintado en la 
novela y que denota el ahondar de Guzman en 
la psicologia del mexicano y de la politica de la 
época. Leyendo las declaraciones del general 
Fox, encargado de los fusilamientos de Huit- 
zilac, nos damos cuenta del mé¢rito de la obra de 
Guzman.’ 

Para terminar diremos que no insistimos en 
que hemos descubierto con exactitud, pues no 
somos infalibles, los nombres de las personas 
que el novelista quiso hacer vivir en su obra 
bajo nombres ficticios. Puede ser que nos haya- 
mos equivocado en algunos de ellos. Sin em- 
bargo, nos parece que, en términos generales, no 
andamos muy lejos de la verdad. Esperamos 
que estas notas ayuden a los lectores a interpre- 
tar el significado de esta excelente novela his- 
térica mexicana. 

Luis LEAL 

The University of Chicago 


20 Taracena, op. cit., p. 581. 

21 Alessio Robles, op. cit., p. 231. 

* Santamaria, op. cit., p. 153. 

% Alessio Robles, op. cit., pp. 241-242. 
* Tbid., p. 231, nota. 

% Ibid.. pp. 233-244. 








Anatole France 


NATOLE FRANCE states that: “In ques- 
tions of literature there is not a single 
opinion that cannot easily be opposed by a con- 
tradictory opinion.” Thus by his own words he 
supports the verdict of those who have tried to 
discuss his literary activity, for it is impossible 
to classify Anatole France. He does not fit into 
any category. 

One finds in his works every possible shade of 
philosophical opinion. His critical essays show, 
from one topic to the next, a bewildering change 
of attitude. His themes cause him to bring to- 
gether an incredible mixture of characters and 
plot; his style builds a multitude of enchanting 
scenes, strung together with a minimum thread 
of coherence. 

The period in which Anatole France wrote is 
betrayed neither by his vocabulary nor by his 
choice and treatment of topics; yet at no other 
time within the scope of the history of manners 
or of the history of literature could such a 
writer have arisen. The seismograph of his art 
records faithfully the contradictions of our im- 
mediate past, and his own personality trans- 
forms them into magically attractive patterns.” 

When, in his preface to La Vie Litléraire, 
Anatole France says: “‘I am going to speak of 
myself in connection with Shakespeare, Racine 
or Goethe,” he points toward the only kind of 
literary criticism that can be applied to him- 
self—the subjective. 

Like Montaigne, Anatole France is appar- 
ently able to pour himself out completely upon 
the paper before him; yet his reader is aware of 
his attitude of distance and aloofness. His ob- 
jectivity, however, is not that of one unable to 
feel and to sympathize. It is rather that of a 
surgeon or a psychologist. Let me quote a 
sentence to illustrate. This is from The Red 
Lily.2 It describes Deschartre, the hero, con- 
sidered by some to be intended as a portrait of 
Anatole France himself. 

She must know then that he loved her, not with any 


mild, indefinite passion, but with an all-consuming 
cool passion, Alas! His imagination was precise. He 
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knew exactly and always what he wanted, and it was 
torture to him. 


Mr. Jacques Roumon suggests that this psy- 
chological attitude may be a result of early 
acquaintance with books, emphasized by his 
father’s occupation as book-seller. It is certain 
that Anatole France mentions books whenever 
he wants to indicate an idyllic situation. Syl- 
vestre Bonnard is in his element only in his 
study, amid his lofty bookshelves; M. Bergeret 
appears in L’Orme du Mail in his favorite 
corner at Paillot’s bookstore; Jérome Coignard 
is beside himself with joy at the sight of M. 
D’Astarac’s library, in The Queen Pedauque. 
Mr. Roujon tries to link this undoubted pref- 
erence for books to the trait we have already 
mentioned: the author’s lack of direct concern 
for his characters’ feelings. Mr. Roujon main- 
tains that Anatole France does not look directly 
either at persons or at nature, but instead re- 
duces everything to words, in black and white, 
thus giving his characters a slightly artificial 
quality. They are of too high an intellectual 
calibre, it seems, to be typical of any group. 
They use their reasoning power where instinc- 
tive or emotional action would ordinarily ensue. 

To us, Mr. Roujon’s argument is not con- 
clusive. Although we do not undervalue Anatol 
France’s concern with books or their influence 
upon him, we think that artificiality which is 
claimed for his characters may be due to other 
causes. Perhaps as we read about his person- 
ages, it is the thorough knowledge we acquire of 
every nook and cranny of their minds that 
makes those personages different from anyone 
we know either in life or in literature. We be- 
come, as it were, privileged witnesses of secret 


1 “Unsubstantiality of Aesthetics,” in Literary Criticism, 
Pope to Croce, New York, 1941, p. 585. 

2 James Hunecker, Egoists, New York, 1909, pp. 147- 
149. 

> The fact that some titles are given in English and 
others in French, in this article, is because France’s works 
available in the Pacific University library are partly in 
each of these languages. 
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thought and feeling. Such a position is contrary 
to our experience, and while the characters thus 
revealed impress us as no others can, we do not 
feel very comfortable in the presence of a 
writer who might, if he had the chance, sink his 
probe into our own consciousness. Personalities 
thus revealed remain in a peculiar sense with us 
forever, though they do not resemble anyone 
we have ever known. Jérome Coignard, of The 
Queen Pedauque, as much picaro as philosopher; 
VAbbé Langtaine in L’Orme du Mail, afraid of 
heretics within the strongholds of orthodoxy 
rather than of freethinkers outside; Thais and 
Paphnutius, in 7/ats, presenting the paradox of 
sinner and saint; the painter and poet Choulette 
in The Red Lily; and the entire household of 
Sylvestre Bonnard, not excluding the cat—these 
can never be forgotten. We have shared their 
lot and their reactions to it with a completeness 
rarely granted to an observer. 

Mr. Roujon is not content with his first charge 
of bookish artificiality. He adds the suggestion 
that Anatole France, in order to avoid observ- 
ing people directly, chose conventional animal 
types such as those in La Fontaine’s Fables 
and in the medieval fabliaux. These animal 
types, says Mr. Roujon, were then used as 
prototypes for servants, confidants or any 
minor personages, as need for them arose. 

This ingenious theory seems at least partly 
confirmed by Anatole France himself in his 
sociological satire Penguin Island. Nevertheless 
it must be remembered that when Anatole 
France wishes to describe a real dog or cat 
(Sylvestre Bonnard and M. Bergeret are the 
lucky owners of these delightful pets), his study 
of animal behavior is so thorough that we have 
enchanting portraits. This dog and this cat 
present no simplified formulae for the creation 
of minor characters. 

Let us consider now Anatole France’s man- 
ner of writing novels. We agree with James 
Hunecker, who in his Egoists* says that his plots 
are mere lines, thin threads each leading 
through a maze of incidents, remarkable situa- 
tions, philosophical conversations. But Anatole 
France is not much concerned with plots in- 
volving external events and conflicts. His 
interest is with the psychological plot, and it is 
this, the subjective, that determines for him the 
Sequence of events. Hence the apparent aim- 


lessness of the story. Ambling along with an 
immense calm that calls to mind Chinese 
writers, such a story baffles the Anglo-Saxon 
reader. The conflicts between mind and mind 
do not involve any sequence of time, since 
mental changes or decisions may occur in differ- 
ent persons simultaneously. 

In such subjective treatment, Anatole France 
is master. In his longer novels the slow pace 
gives the reader opportunity to savor the riches 
of the mind that conceived remarkable ideas 
of truth, goodness, beauty and holiness. 

Recent novelists and journalists have ap- 
parently tried to give the impression that 
well-chosen words and harmonious sentence- 
structure are to be viewed with suspicion. But 
in Anatole France we see a writer to whom 
every word is precious, who feels that every 
phrase should be weighed in a balance as exact 
as that for gold, and who admires the poets 
and dramatists of the French classical era for 
the very precision with which they selected 
their words to fit the canons of the exigent 
Boileau. There is little laboriousness evident 
in the writing of Anatole France. His polished 
sentences flow so smoothly that the reader is 
scarcely aware of the purity of his diction. 
When, after perusing Anatole France, one reads 
the ‘Introduction to Thais,” written by H. Wil- 
lem Van Loon, the sudden shift to colloquial 
style gives one something of a shock. Can this 
shock be the very criterion of good or poor 
writing? 

In any case our author’s style is the means 
by which he reconciles us to his unusual treat- 
ment of persons and events, and even to his 
frequently outrageous philosophical maxims, 
for with each re-reading he charms us afresh, 
revealing new depth under a sparkling surface. 

The philosophy of Anatole France has long 
been the despair of critics. Whenever they 
fitted him into a niche, he removed himself 
from it in his succeeding book or article. Al- 
though a self-confessed skeptic, he admires the 
highest values and believes in them, as can 
be seen in his Le Livre de Mon Ami. In L’Orme 
du Mail, after violent denunciations of the 
political activity of the Third Republic with 
all its pettiness, and in spite of his anti-Semitic 


* Pages 154-155, 
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bias, which Roujon claims to perceive, he takes 
both his hero and himself into the thick of the 
conflict raging around the Dreyfuss Case. While 
he attacks without scruple all that arouses his 
ire, his concern with the subtleties of religious 
belief is such that, like Voltaire, he cannot be 
regarded as one without religious faith, even 
though his faith may take on unconventional 
form. In sum, we agree with Roujon in that, 


Tout l’intéresse dans la vie, tout lui est une proie in- 
tellectuelle; mais il ne veut étre le prisonnier d’au- 
cune affection, d’aucune ambition, d’aucune religion, 
d’aucune philosophie. 


This individualism, so pronounced that it 
transcends the indefinable barriers surrounding 
literary periods, links Anatole France most 
completely to our present era. In The Queen 
Pedauque, he is a man of the Renaissance; in 
Thais, with its classical simplicity and psycho- 
logical conflict, he is a contemporary of Racine, 
even though some of his ideas hint toward 
Voltaire; in The Red Lily he suggests the fin 


de siécle; in L’Orme du Mail he merges himself 
into the problems of his own time; in Le Génie 
Latin he feels himself in every age; and it is 
above all in the timeless Sylvestre Bonnard that 
he has won his greatest fame and keeps his 
highest place in literature. It is from his eternal 
viewpoint, free from the shackles of time, 
that he is able to survey the history of mankind 
and write with mellow irony his Penguin Island. 

Our times today are burdened with tremen- 
dous masses and varieties of information, 
opinion and invention. Much that is welcomed 
one year is outmoded the next, to be reinstated 
the year after that. The constancy of change is 
the only permanent factor within the endless 
whirl. This is bewildering. In order to with- 
stand the cataclysm of our times, we need 
Anatole France’s sensitive understanding and 
his wise and smiling serenity. 

BEATRICE YOUNG 
Formerly of Pacific University 
LISELOTTE MARKUS 
Stanford University 
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Beginning with this issue, we are using a double-column format to save expense. The 
cost of producing the Journal, like almost everything else, has been going up for some 
time, and steps must be taken to offset in part this increased cost if we would continue 
to produce the high-class publication with which our readers are familiar. The material 
in this 64-page issue would have filled 96 pages in the single-column format which we 
have used in the past. We hope that you will approve of the change. We are confident 
that you will find the new format as readable and attractive as the old. 

Our delay in publishing this issue has been due to the necessary details involved in 


making the change of format. 
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O Tempora! O Mores! 


ROMINENT among the articles of faith of 

the contemporary American is the belief 
that practically any problem that confronts 
the human race can be solved either by the 
application of science or by approaching the 
matter with the eflicient, enterprising methods 
of the modern business man. In every field, 
whether one is dealing with nutrition, electron- 
ics, or juvenile delinquency, there is constant 
experimentation, an unrelenting quest for better 
ways of doing things. No one can doubt that 
this desire to attain perfection in every form 
of human activity has brought many material 
benefits to mankind. A list of them might fill 
many pages. Indeed there would be little 
occasion for skepticism if one could be sure that 
common sense and moderation always served 
as the guiding principles. However, too often 
time, energy, and money have been wasted in 
the development of some product, method, or 
gadget that is no more economical, useful, or 
beautiful than the one it is intended to replace. 
Along with the sciences there flourish a great 
array of pseudo-sciences. Often there has been 
complication where simplification is needed. 
Innovation has been confused with progress. On 
the whole it would work to the advantage of 
the race if, for instance, there were only one 
simple and universal method of removing the 
lid from a jar of preserves. If every jam con- 
sumer knew that he could count on the cover 
of any jar to come off if turned in the right 
direction he would enjoy a greater measure of 
self assurance than is now possible. In his pres- 
ent confused state he can never be sure whether 
to twist, pry, or gouge. Often he has to read 
instructions printed on the lid of the new, im- 
proved jar and in addition has to find a suitable 
instrument with which to remove it. 

There is probably no study or profession, 
whether in the realm of the physical or the 
social sciences, that has entirely escaped the 
furor of innovation. The field of education has 
long been a happy hunting ground for experi- 
menters and innovators. Those educators en- 
gaged in the teaching of foreign languages cer- 
tainly cannot claim complete immunity to the 


prevailing neomania. Practically every foreign 
language teacher has it in the back of his mind 
that he will some day write a super grammar 
that will eliminate all the shortcomings of the 
grammars edited by colleagues of his. In this 
text the explanations will be so lucid that even 
the dullest students will be able to grasp them. 
Grammar will be presented in such an interest- 
ing manner that the student will study his 
grammar or read a detective story with equal 
absorption. What usually happens in such cases 
is that the realization falls short of the aspira- 
tion. Even if a text turns out to be flawless 
it cannot allow for such unpredictable factors 
as human nature, and what might almost be 
termed innate resistance to learning a foreign 
language. One of the main difficulties seems to 
lie in the fact that learning a foreign language 
requires not a little hard work and constancy 
on the part of the student, and perhaps even a 
modicum of intelligence. It may be best for 
both teacher and student to come to an early 
realization that there is no easy, sure-fire meth- 
od of learning any foreign language. 

Science has come to the aid of the language 
teacher with a great assortment of parapher- 
nalia and special devices, many of which can, 
with judicious use, serve as valuable auxiliaries 
in teaching. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that phonographs, linguaphones, pro- 
jectors, wire recorders, mimeographed sheets, 
charts, word lists, songs, games, prizes, and free 
distribution of lollypops can accomplish mira- 
cles that a good teacher is powerless to per- 
form. There appears to be some danger at 
present that foreign language departments 
may become so mechanized that only those 
teachers with some training in electrical and 
mechanical engineering will be considered 
qualified for positions. 

A South American friend of mine was com- 
menting one day on the wonderful physical 
equipment that is available to students in the 
average American university, but he expressed 
misgivings as to the use to which it was being 
put. He found, on the whole, that it did not 
stimulate the students to greater effort but 
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bias, which Roujon claims to perceive, he takes 
both his hero and himself into the thick of the 
conflict raging around the Dreyfuss Case. While 
he attacks without scruple all that arouses his 
ire, his concern with the subtleties of religious 
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literary periods, links Anatole France most 
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Pedauque, he is a man of the Renaissance; in 
Thais, with its classical simplicity and psycho- 
logical conflict, he is a contemporary of Racine, 
even though some of his ideas hint toward 
Voltaire; in The Red Lily he suggests the fin 


de siécle; in L’Orme du Mail he merges himself 
into the problems of his own time; in Le Génie 
Latin he feels himself in every age; and it is 
above all in the timeless Sylvestre Bonnard that 
he has won his greatest fame and keeps his 
highest place in literature. It is from his eternal 
viewpoint, free from the shackles of time, 
that he is able to survey the history of mankind 
and write with mellow irony his Penguin Island. 
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ROMINENT among the articles of faith of 

the contemporary American is the belief 
that practically any problem that confronts 
the human race can be solved either by the 
application of science or by approaching the 
matter with the efficient, enterprising methods 
of the modern business man. In every field, 
whether one is dealing with nutrition, electron- 
ics, or juvenile delinquency, there is constant 
experimentation, an unrelenting quest for better 
ways of doing things. No one can doubt that 
this desire to attain perfection in every form 
of human activity has brought many material 
benefits to mankind. A list of them might fill 
many pages. Indeed there would be little 
occasion for skepticism if one could be sure that 
common sense and moderation always served 
as the guiding principles. However, too often 
time, energy, and money have been wasted in 
the development of some product, method, or 
gadget that is no more economical, useful, or 
beautiful than the one it is intended to replace. 
Along with the sciences there flourish a great 
array of pseudo-sciences. Often there has been 
complication where simplification is needed. 
Innovation has been confused with progress. On 
the whole it would work to the advantage of 
the race if, for instance, there were only one 
simple and universal method of removing the 
lid from a jar of preserves. If every jam con- 
sumer knew that he could count on the cover 
of any jar to come off if turned in the right 
direction he would enjoy a greater measure of 
self assurance than is now possible. In his pres- 
ent confused state he can never be sure whether 
to twist, pry, or gouge. Often he has to read 
instructions printed on the lid of the new, im- 
proved jar and in addition has to find a suitable 
instrument with which to remove it. 

There is probably no study or profession, 
whether in the realm of the physical or the 
social sciences, that has entirely escaped the 
furor of innovation. The field of education has 
long been a happy hunting ground for experi- 
menters and innovators. Those educators en- 
gaged in the teaching of foreign languages cer- 
tainly cannot claim complete immunity to the 


prevailing neomania. Practically every foreign 
language teacher has it in the back of his mind 
that he will some day write a super grammar 
that will eliminate all the shortcomings of the 
grammars edited by colleagues of his. In this 
text the explanations will be so lucid that even 
the dullest students will be able to grasp them. 
Grammar will be presented in such an interest- 
ing manner that the student will study his 
grammar or read a detective story with equal 
absorption. What usually happens in such cases 
is that the realization falls short of the aspira- 
tion. Even if a text turns out to be flawless 
it cannot allow for such unpredictable factors 
as human nature, and what might almost be 
termed innate resistance to learning a foreign 
language. One of the main difficulties seems to 
lie in the fact that learning a foreign language 
requires not a little hard work and constancy 
on the part of the student, and perhaps even a 
modicum of intelligence. It may be best for 
both teacher and student to come to an early 
realization that there is no easy, sure-fire meth- 
od of learning any foreign language. 

Science has come to the aid of the language 
teacher with a great assortment of parapher- 
nalia and special devices, many of which can, 
with judicious use, serve as valuable auxiliaries 
in teaching. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that phonographs, linguaphones, pro- 
jectors, wire recorders, mimeographed sheets, 
charts, word lists, songs, games, prizes, and free 
distribution of lollypops can accomplish mira- 
cles that a good teacher is powerless to per- 
form. There appears to be some danger at 
present that foreign language departments 
may become so mechanized that only those 
teachers with some training in electrical and 
mechanical engineering will be considered 
qualified for positions. 

A South American friend of mine was com- 
menting one day on the wonderful physical 
equipment that is available to students in the 
average American university, but he expressed 
misgivings as to the use to which it was being 
put. He found, on the whole, that it did not 
stimulate the students to greater effort but 
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appeared, rather, to lead them to expect of 
others what they should be expecting of them- 
selves. At times a device intended to help them 
only served to distract them. He added that 
when he was studying in a South American 
university his professors would simply mention 
the title of a work that they deemed valuable 
or indispensable in the pursuit of a certain 
study, and that from that point on it was the 
student’s responsibility to find the material he 
needed. Usually the students went on their 
quest with an enthusiasm that my friend rarely 
noted among American university students. 
There is no question that in American institu- 
tions of learning we resort to more than a neces- 
sary amount of spoon feeding. It is doubtful 
that society is becoming any nobler or happier 
in the process. 

Almost everyone who served in the army or 
navy during World War II must have won- 
dered at times how it was possible to wage war 
effectively when so many of the nation’s high- 
ranking officers seemed to be devoting them- 
selves mainly to the work of editing sheaves of 
mimeographed circulars, directives, regulations, 
instructions, orders, etc. Some of the service- 
men returned to the civilian world only to find 
that the mimeograph and the ponderous bu- 
reaucratic prose had become a part of the pre- 
vailing pattern of American life. In colleges and 
universities the phenomenon was as apparent as 
anywhere else. Presidents, deans, departmental 
chairmen, committee chairmen and others had 
in some cases come to love the mimeograph not 
wisely but too well. In many minds it had be- 
come indissolubly associated with the idea of 
efficiency. Mailboxes were daily stuffed with 
mimeographed notices and decrees. There were 
special blanks for every conceivable type of in- 
formation and elaborate questionnaires to be 
filled out in quadruplicate. Many a professor 
began to be apprehensive lest he succumb be- 
neath the avalanche of paper. 

To many the mimeograph has become a sym- 
bol of petty bureaucratic tyranny. The victims 
usually go about their business, perhaps with a 
bit of grumbling, but without being noticeably 
upset about the situation. However, in not a 
few instances both teacher and students have 
been hampered by excessive organization and 
direction. Organization is necessary but if pur- 


sued beyond a certain point it ceases to be or- 
ganization and becomes organized chaos. It is 
especially difficult for a foreign language teacher 
to be governed by mimeographed decree. Spon- 
taneity and inspiration should not be stifled but 
encouraged. They need not be at variance with 
a high standard of efficiency. If they are lacking 
in the teacher’s approach to his subject, the av- 
erage student is likely to find the study of any 
foreign language a rather dull experience. 

In some large universities foreign language 
lecture series have served a useful purpose in 
stimulating interest among students, but here 
again the heavy bureaucratic touch is some- 
times noticeable. According to one plan, gradu- 
ate teaching assistants delivered the lectures in 
the foreign language by reading a carefully-pre- 
pared, mimeographed script while the students 
watched lantern slides and followed a carefully- 
prepared, mimeographed vocabulary. The grad- 
uate assistants were carefully drilled before 
they delivered the lectures so that they would 
know when to raise their voices, when to lower 
them, when to point at the map and when to 
point at the screen. There was everything in the 
way of careful planning except an appointed 
time for the lecturer to clear his throat and this 
omission presumably was an oversight. Of 
course, in such a system one can count on 
everything to run like clockwork—that is with 
maximum regularity and monotony. 

As I reflect on my own career as a student I 
cannot recall a single instance in which my ex- 
perience was conspicuously enriched by the use 
of the apparatuses, and special gadgets then 
available, or by contact with efficiency experts 
of the teaching profession. However, I can recall 
some instructors whose thorough knowledge of 
their subject, whose enthusiasm, kindness, and 
humor made their classes a truly enjoyable and 
profitable experience. I suspect that these are 
the fundamental things in teaching a foreign 
language or anything else. I do not deny the 
usefulness of auxiliary devices and materials nor 
the need for careful course planning, but I have 
simply wished to emphasize that these things 
are not substitutes for the personal resources of 
the teacher. 

DONALD F. FOGELQUIST 

University of California 

Los Angeles, California 
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Stimulating a Favorable Attitude Toward the 
Study of Scientific German in the 
Average College Student 


N THESE days of ‘‘wars and rumors of 
wars” when the minds of young men at- 

tending college are naturally turned toward the 
study of things of a more serious nature than 
“art for art’s sake,’’ one may expect a greater 
emphasis in their pursuit of learning upon the 
study of things scientific than ever before. In 
our day and age, when more progress in the field 
of science has been made in the last fifty years 
than in all of the preceding centuries combined, 
such a trend is to be expected, even when no 
immediate need for its application arises. World 
War II has contributed much to this increased 
interest in science. The American reader and 
thinker was made to realize what a country like 
Germany was able to accomplish with its vast 
fund of scientitic knowledge. He was also made 
conscious of the fact that, if we wish to have 
that superior knowledge of science so necessary 
in obtaining the goal for technical supremacy, 
the least we can do is to stimulate an interest in 
the reading of German articles on science, learn 
from them, and where possible, improve on 
them. If we can create expert readers in the 
field of German science, we shall have gone a 
long way toward obtaining this much coveted 
goal. 

How are we to go about creating expert read- 
ers in this all important field? Of even greater 
importance is the question of how we are to get 
students to enroll in a course in German when 
the enrollment in that language, as in other lan- 
guages, is definitely on the decrease? If a lan- 
guage is decided upon, which language is it to 
be? No doubt the practical value of the lan- 
guage may be counted on in making an appeal. 
For the student who knows he is to spend some 
time in the immediate future in a foreign coun- 
try, the ability to converse in that language will 
naturally be the decisive factor in its selection. 
When the student knows he will never have to 
speak the language, another appeal will have to 
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be made. No doubt the most practical value 
that can be pointed out in the study of German 
is its use through translation as a medium of ac- 
cess to articles on science in which the language 
is SO very rich. 

One cannot, however, expect the average col- 
lege student to be entirely carried away by the 
scientific attitude simply because he is told that 
a course in scientific German is a very practical 
one to pursue. The student in a beginning class 
in which the main objective is the stimulation of 
an early interest in scientific literature should 
be made to realize something of the great activ- 
ity of German scholars in the field of science and 
the richness and great scope of their writings. 
When once an interest in the study of German 
has been aroused, this interest may be guided to 
pursuing it for the purpose of translating these 
writings. 

How is such an interest to be aroused? Con- 
tact with students whose enthusiasm for such a 
course has been stimulated by a wise and under- 
standing teacher is one sure way of creating an 
interest. If, in any subject, the personality of 
the teacher is at all a decisive factor in creating 
an enthusiasm for it, then it is ever so much 
more so in the case of a course in scientific Ger- 
man. An indecision or dread on the part of the 
student to undertake what may seem to him to 
be an arduous task can be overcome to a great 
extent by an understanding teacher who in- 
gratiates himself into the good will of his stu- 
dents. Often a student has the misfortune to 
come in contact with the purely research type of 
teacher of literary German who considers teach- 
ing an interruption of his scholarly pursuits and 
in addition is compelled for one reason or an- 
other to teach a class in scientific German. 

It is true that, for many a teacher, the teach- 
ing of scientific German is by no means an easy 
task. Even a teacher experienced in handling a 
class in literary German often finds himself con- 
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fronted by a stone wall when asked for the first 
time to teach a class in scientific German. In- 
deed many teachers of German try, if at all pos- 
sible, to avoid teaching such a class. The prin- 
cipal reason for such a dislike is that their back- 
ground for this type of teaching is inadequate. 
The average teacher of languages has done but 
little in any field of science, not even in the field 
of mathematics, and is therefore not too inter- 
ested in the subject matter to begin with. The 
preparation of the teacher of literary German 
has not usually been the same as that of the sci- 
ence teacher. Many of those who are asked to 
teach a course in scientific German have them- 
selves never taken undergraduate courses in the 
subject. 

A teacher of scientific German who has fortu- 
nately done considerable work in mathematics 
and the student who also has a fairly good back- 
ground in this field will find considerable paral- 
lel between these two branches of science. Both 
require a careful observation of detail and cor- 
rect formulation of clear thoughts and concepts. 
Hearing a teacher speak and read may be of 
great benefit to a class of literary students, but 
for the class primarily interested in the scientific 
approach, it would be about as helpful as the 
ability to repeat glibly a misunderstood formula 
in a trigonometry class. Successful pursuit of 
scientific German is based on an accurate know]- 
edge of grammatical concepts, just as an ac- 
curate knowledge of the conditions of a problem 
are essential to an accurate solution. In trans- 
lating a German medical prescription, an inac- 
curate translation of a statement in the sub- 
junctive might prove tragic to the one for whom 
the medicine was intended. The student soon 
learns that he cannot just “‘get by”’ in either of 
these fields. 

If a teacher’s preparation for presenting a 
course in scientific German is a matter of con- 
cern, what about the student’s fitness to enter 
a reading course after the usual year’s prepara- 
tion for it? It is much easier for a student to de- 
velop a purely scientific attitude if he has had a 
thorough background in his first year’s contact 
with the language. Students with a literary 
background are not as well prepared for enter- 
ing a course in scientific reading as they are for 
entering a class in literary reading. Indeed, very 
few beginning grammars offer a satisfactory 


background for scientific reading. The student 
in the scientific class is confronted with an en- 
tirely different vocabulary. He has never seen 
such words as “Wissenschaft,” ‘‘zerlegen,”’ or 


” The structure of the sentence 


“Verbrennung. 
with its extended participial-adjective con- 
struction and the length of many a sentence 
with the ‘orphan child” prefix at the end will 
not add to his pleasure. The strictly literary 
grammar makes little mention of the use of the 
participle as an adjective or of the participle 
with modifiers and the article far removed from 
the noun it modifies. And if mention is made of 
this construction, it is added in the appendix or 
in a footnote, or in any place where the average 
student will either take no note of it or regard it 
as unimportant because of the little emphasis 
placed on it. And in the strictly non-technical 
colleges, where little or no attention is paid to 
scientific German, any so-called ‘‘supplemen- 
tary helps for science students” found in the 
back of some grammars, are often completely 
disregarded by students and teachers, even in 
those colleges where a few students might wish 
to enter a class in scientific German elsewhere. 

But in schools and colleges where the major- 
ity of students in a beginning class are planning 
to enter a second year course in scientific read- 
ing, their needs should be taken into considera- 
tion. It is to be remembered that scientific Ger- 
man fills a definite utilitarian need, just as liter- 
ary German fulfills the cultural needs. Where a 
majority of the students continue with scientific 
German, definite preparation should be made 
for them in the first year course. This cannot 
easily be done with both types of students in the 
same beginning class. A solution may be found 
by dividing the students into two groups, one 
literary and one scientific. The latter should 
take up the study of grammar from a strictly 
scientific point of view. The student who is pre- 
paring to read scientific literature is not ex- 
pected to devote his time to memorizing vocab- 
ulary he will never use, to learning poems and 
proverbs, to taking dictation, nor to developing 
conversational ability. Thus the preparatory 
work for the scientific group will be entirely dif- 
ferent, with a stress varying considerably from 
that obtained in a first year course of the liter- 
ary or conversational type. 

If such a beginning course, devoted entirely 
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to the scientific approach, can be given in a col- 
lege, the main emphasis should be placed on 
teaching the student how to use the tools neces- 
sary for the translation of the scientific sen- 
tence. Since the structure of the scientific sen- 
tence is much the same for all branches of sci- 
ence, students may be grouped together in the 
same class, regardless of what their major field 
of interest may be. In such a course the stu- 
dent’s active vocabulary may be limited to the 
acquiring of scientific words of general interest. 
A student who is majoring, let us say, in psy- 
chology, is not expected to remember a vast 
number of words intended for a student of 
chemistry. If a student finds difficulty in re- 
membering myriads of words or tires of learning 
them, he should be told to retain enough words 
in his active vocabulary to illustrate difficult or 
typically scientific constructions. In other 
words, more emphasis should be placed on a 
proper use of his vocabulary in the right place, 
than on the number of words memorized. The 
retention of a minimum amount of vocabulary 
applied, however, to every possible difficulty, 
will do more for the student than the accumu- 
lation of a large vocabulary intended to cover 
many fields. A student privileged to enter a be- 
ginner’s class in which the scientific approach is 
used from the very beginning will have the 
added advantage of learning a vocabulary of 
immediate use to him and will not be required 
to take some preliminary second year reading 
in literary German before being adjudged ready 
to undertake the arduous task of translating 
scientific literature. He will not find his ap- 
proach entirely different, nor will he have to 
start almost from the bottom again. The teacher 
in the beginning class has already instilled in 
him that rare phenomenon called the scientific 
attitude. He has already been made to realize 
that no more or less can be said than is found 
on the written page and that perfection in the 
technique of translation is attained in a faith- 
ful reproduction of what was seen on the writ- 
ten page. The student was taught that a 
Successful pursuit of scientific German was 
based on an accurate knowledge of grammatical 
concepts, a keen observation of details, a cor- 
rect formulation of clear thoughts and concepts, 
and a positiveness of expression. He was made 
to feel from the beginning that the scientific 


technique permitted of no flaws or inaccuracies. 

One of the most practical ‘‘aids” acquired in 
a first year course devoted entirely to the sci- 
entific approach is the ability to handle the 
participial-adjective construction, the most 
outstanding characteristic of scientific German 
and the most completely neglected by the lit- 
erary grammarian. As soon as the study of the 
descriptive adjective has been taken up in the 
beginning class using the scientific approach, 
the present participle as an adjective may be 
introduced, and the class made conscious of the 
fact that it is to be treated as an adjective. 
From the time of its introduction it may well 
be included and emphasized in every subse- 
quent lesson. The past participle may be taken 
up as soon as the weak and strong adjective de- 
clensions have been studied. The teacher writes, 
let us say, the simple past participle construc- 
tion, ‘“‘die verschriebene Medizin” on the board, 
then points out its translation as an adjective, 
“the prescribed medicine” or “the medicine 
prescribed,” or the student is told that the par- 
ticipial phrase may be translated as a relative 
clause, ‘‘the medicine which was prescribed.” 
When such a construction has been thoroughly 
learned by frequent declensions, the same par- 
ticipial construction may be put on the board 
with modifiers of the participle added. The con- 
struction should then be numbered for English 
translation and the student taught to recognize 
the elements or parts of speech in it (often the 


student doesn’t even know the eight parts of 
1 4 5 6 


speech in English) Die von dem _ beriihmten 
7 3 2 


Arste verschriebene Medizin. It will also prove 
helpful to the student, especially when trans- 
lating from English to German, to have the 
literal translation in mind, “the by the famous 


doctor prescribed medicine.”’ Modifiers of the 
1 5 


noun may next be introduced: “die von dem 
4 2 3 


beriihmten Arzle, verschriebene wirksame Medi- 
zin”’ and the whole construction numbered for 
English translation: article+adjective(s) 
+noun+participle+modifier(s). He should 
again be reminded that the construction may 
often best be translated by a relative clause: 
“the effective medicine which was prescribed 
by the famous doctor.” To put on the board 
a relative clause and have the students change 
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this construction to its participial equivalent 
will prove a valuable exercise for the student 
when relative clauses have been taken up: 
Medizin, die verschrieben wurde=die 
verschriebene Medizin.”’ Here a _ parallelism 
may be drawn with the trigonometric identity 
with both sides of the equation, so to speak, 
identical. Then modifiers of the participle and 
of the noun may be added: die wohlbekannte 
wirksame Medizin, die von dem _ beriihmten 


“die 


Arzt verschrieben wurde = die von dem beriihm- 
ten Arzt verschriebene wohlbekannte wirksame 
Medizin. 

Similarly, many other constructions very 
commonly found in scientific literature may be 
stressed. To mention a few: a thorough study 
of the very frequently used passive and its 
substitutes should be made. Frequently en- 
countered constructions such as lassen used 
with sich to mean “‘can be” or ‘“‘may be” should 
be pointed out. Toward the end of the course 
the student can be introduced to the long, often 
complex, sentence, with the separable prefix 
at the end often changing the meaning of the 
sentence. Attention should be called to sen- 
tences with the verb coming first, the most 
frequently encountered of which is the one with 
“wenn” omitted. These are but a few of the 
many constructions typical of the literature, 
and many more could be pointed out. 

In teaching scientific German, the teacher 
should remember that a little covered thorough- 
ly until every construction can be recognized 
and analyzed will do the student far more good 
than the rapid reading of much material lightly 
covered. This method of study will result in a 
more analytical and objective appreciation of 
our own language, not had by too many college 
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students today. The sentences and subject 
matter chosen for this careful grammatical 
analysis need not be of the “dry” type. Worth- 
while and fascinating factual material of the 
type such as the student would read with pleas- 
ure if it were English should be selected in the 
beginning course. It is well known to teachers 
that the average college student will read those 
books which furnish enjoyable reading and are, 
at the same time what the student does not 
suspect them to be —textbooks. When a student 
in subsequent courses can be made to read a 
book on German science because it holds his 
interest, many of the problems confronting 
the teachers of scientific German will have been 
solved. This interest may even prompt him to 
read beyond the daily assignment, a rare 
phenomenon indeed in the ordinary run of 
classes in scientific German. 

While it is true that the student often forgets 
what he has learned, he rarely forgets the way 
it was learned, nor the teacher from whom it 
was learned. When a student has been subjected 
to the discipline gained from a year of study of 
scientific German grammar he will be fully 
prepared to handle the translation of the 
scientific sentence in his subsequent reading 
courses. Encouraged by the human type of 
understanding teacher, who has instilled in 
him an enthusiasm for the study of scientific 
German, he will go forth from the classroom 
stimulated to continue with 
effectiveness his interest in German science, 
gain from it, and improve on it. 

NELSON VAN DE LUYSTER 
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Galdos Expressed Appreciation for “ Don Quiyote”’ 


ON QUIJOTE de la Mancha was per- 

haps more influential in molding and 
fashioning the thought and technique of Pérez 
Galdés than any other single book. It was a 
work that from his youth until his death he 
loved and read with delight. Indeed, so great 
was Galdés’ admiration for Don Quijote that 
he let himself be influenced by it to the point 
that he even appropriated Cervantes’ material 
in many of his novels. On occasions he alluded 
to and used adventures, incidents and locales 
appearing in Don Quijote. In addition Galdés 
was given to the use of derivatives based on the 
name Don Quijote and, too, in many of his 
novels are found quotations and locutions from 
kl Quijote. Finally, even in the field of tech- 
nique and ideas there are persistently recurring 
similarities. But it is not necessary to resort to 
these parallels to Don Quijote to deduce Pérez 
Galdés’ appreciation for Cervantes and his 
Galddés himself 
clearly and unhesitatingly on this point and has 


masterpiece. has expressed 
left no doubt about his position. 

In 1872 when he was working as a journalist 
on the ephemeral //ustracién de Madrid, Galdés 
devoted almost an entire article to the praise 
of Cervantes. He wrote the article on the oc- 
casion of the 256th anniversary of the death of 
the author of Don Quijote and, so as not to be 
accused of forgetfulness, he says, anticipated 
the actual anniversary by publishing the article 
in the April 15th number of that literary journal 
rather than in the April 30th number. So strong 
is his feeling for Cervantes that in this early 
appraisal Galdés expresses extreme regret that 
public demonstrations in Spain recognizing 
Cervantes’ greatness have not measured up to 
those in England honoring Walter Scott or in 
Germany remembering Schiller or Beethoven. 

Galdés states in this brief journalistic article 
that Don Quijote, being the most popular of 
all books created by man, has no need of his 
praise. It enjoys the privilege of being indelibly 
engraven on the minds of the cultured and the 
uncultured, thus relieving the critics of the 
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necessity of clarification and_ explanation. 
Galdés is of the opinion that no text has been 
in less need of exegesis than Don Quijote de la 
Mancha but admits that few books have had 
it in so great a degree. For Galdés Don Quijote 
is a ‘‘Cuadro y resumen de la vida, represen- 
tacién de las dos tendencias cardinales del alma 
humana, [and]... habla con tanta claridad al 
entendimiento y al corazon, tiene tan profundo 
sello de evidencia que no necesita comen- 
tarios.’' He climaxes his appraisal of Cervantes 
with this statement: “‘Sdlo al Quijote corres- 
ponde la gloria de ser el libro mas leido entre 
todas las obras maestras producidas por la 
civilizacién europea, incluyendo las de la anti- 
giiedad romana y griega. Mientras los dramas 
de Shakespeare, la Divina Comedia, la Iliada y 
Fausto, rara vez bajan de la mano del hombre 
de letras a la de la muchedumbre, nuestro 
Ingenioso Hidalgo tiene el privilegio de interesar 
lo mismo al viejo que al nifo, al sabio que al 
ignorante, e igual deleite hallan en su lectura 
el yankée rudo y el culto francés, el escandinavo 
y el griego moderno.”” 

Galdés may feel that Cervantes has no need 
of his praise but surely in his comments on the 
Manco de Lepanto he is anything but stinting 
in his commendation. And in this connection it 
is interesting to note just what it is in Cer- 
vantes that attracts Galdés’ admiration, what 
it is that he constantly identifies with Cer- 
vantes. It is Don Quijote. In the entire article in 
the Ilustracién de Madrid it is Don Quijote 
dela Mancha and only Don Quijote de la Mancha 
that is mentioned and praised. Of Cervantes’ 
many other works, not one is even alluded to. 
No reference is made to the Novelas ejemplares, 
no allusion is made to his dramas, or to his 
pastoral Galatea. In praising Cervantes, Galdés 
is thinking of Don Quijote alone. It may be 
tentatively inferred then that in the mind of 
Galdés Cervantes and Don Quijote are synony- 

1 Pérez Galdés, La crénica de la quincena, W. H. Shoe- 


maker, ed., Princeton, N. J., 1948. p. 113. 
2 Ibid., p. 114. 
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mous terms and that in future writings when 
Galdés praises Cervantes he is, in effect, prais- 
ing Don Quijote. For this early expression of 
admiration written in 1872 was only one of 
many similar laudatory expressions to follow. 

Indeed Galdés has reiterated this apprecia- 
tion for Don Quijote time and again in his novels 
for in 1867-1868 (La fontana de oro), in 1876 
(Dona Perfecta), 1876-1877 (Gloria), 1882 (El 
amigo 1884-1885 (Lo prohibido), 
1886-1887 (Forlunaia y Jacinta), 1888-1889 
(La incégnila), 1894 (Torquemada en el purga- 
forio), 1895 (Nazarin), and 1909 (El caballero 
encantado) he echoes the praise of Cervantes 
set forth Madrid. It is 
more interesting, too, to note that Galdds 
has put this praise into the very mouths of those 


Manso), 


in the Jlustracién de 


whom he had said would enjoy reading Don 
Quijote. For in the novels cited above, the 
young and the old, the sage and the ignoramus, 
and even the foreigner add their tribute to the 
creator of the hero of La Mancha. 

A Cervantes enthusiast falling within the 
“old” or “aged”’ category is Bueno de Guzman, 
father of don Rafael Bueno de Guzman y 
Ataide and grandfather of the very important 
characters of Lo prohibido, Maria Juana, 
Eloisa, and Camila. Bueno de Guzman was heir 
and perpetuator of a family described by don 
Rafael as containing many individuals endowed 
with eminent qualities, great talent and virtue, 
but all of whom have had a weakness or mania. 
In the case of Rafael’s father this mania was 
a fondness for Don Quijote. Of the total im- 
pression that old Bueno de Guzman left on his 
son this passion or obsession for the master 
book of chivalry is the most outstanding. In 
describing his father to his nephew, José Maria 
Bueno de Guzman, don Rafael says, ‘“‘Mi padre 
se sabia el Quijote de memoria, y hacia con 
aquel texto incomparable las citas mas opor- 
tunas. No habia refran de Sancho ni sentencia 
de su ilustre amo que él no sacase a relucir 
oportuna y gallardamente, poniéndolos en la 
conversacién, como ponen los pintores un toque 
de luz en sus cuadros.’’® Such acquaintance with 
the original text of Don Quijote as this Bueno 
de Guzman has is, indeed, as great a tribute 
as any author could desire. Surely Cervantes 
could take pride in the use to which the admir- 


ing old man put his work. And the terms in 
which don Rafael himself refers to Don Quijote 
are quite complimentary. He speaks of the book 
as “incomparable” and of its hero as “‘ilustre.”’ 
Here, indeed, in a father and a grandfather is 
great praise for Cervantes and his Don Quijote. 

A Cervantes enthusiast belonging to Galdés’ 
“voung”’ classification is Manolo Pena y Rico, 
pupil and successful competitor of Maximo 
Manso. Placed under Manso’s direction at 21 
years of age because of his lack of interest in 
his studies, he is described by his mother as 
incapable of cherishing a single bad thought 
but equally incapable of diligent study. She 
says, “‘Sus libros son los ojos de las muchachas 
bonitas; su biblioteca, los palcos de los tea- 
tros...’* But Maximo Manso, whose educa- 
tional theory is that “‘no es verdadero maestro 
el que no se hace querer de sus alumnos, ni 
hay ensefianza posible sin la bendita amistad,’” 
soon awakens a keen interest in Manolo for 
things literary. Beginning with the lyric poets, 
Fray Luis de Leén, San Juan de la Cruz, 
Herrera, and then taking up the contemporar- 
ies, Manso climaxes his instruction in litera- 
ture with Don Quijole. Of his young student’s 
reaction to Fl Quijote he says, “Al comenzar 
nuestras conferencias, me confesé ingenuamente 
que el Quijote le aburria; pero cuando dimos en 
él, despucs de bien estudiados los poetas, ha- 
llaba tal encanto en su lectura, que algunas 
veces le corrian las lagrimas de tanto reir, 
otras se compadecia del h¢roe con tanta 
vehemencia, que casi lloraba de pena y lastima. 
Deciame que por las noches se dormia pensando 
en los sublimes atrevimientos y amargas des- 
dichas del gran caballero, y que al despertar 
por las mafianas le venian ideas de imitarle, 
saliendo por ahi con un plato en la cabeza.’” 
This youth, who at first had the erroneously 
conceived notion that Don Quijote was boring, 
had learned under Maximo Manso’s able direc- 
tion something of the greatness of the book. 
His tribute to Cervantes is manifest in his ad- 
mission that the exploits of the hero of La 


3 Pérez Galdés, Obras completas, Sainz de Robles, ed., 
Madrid, 1942, IV, p. 1686. 

4 Ibid., IV, p. 1180. (El amigo Manso). 

§ Jbid., IV, p. 1181. 

6 Tbid., IV, p. 1182. 
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Mancha had brought him to laughter and to 
tears and had even moved him to imitate the 
Knight Errant’s feats. 

Another youthful Galdés character who is an 
ardent admirer of Cervantes’ Don Quijote is 
Gloria de the only daughter of 
Don Juan de Lantigua, the famous lawyer of 
Ficébriga. A girl of 18 years, Gloria is pretty, 
graceful and lively. She is a girl of great vitality 
and understanding. She has read widely in the 


Lantigua, 


library of her father and enjoys discussing with 
her father and his friends topics of interest. 
And it is on just such an occasion that Gloria 
reveals her knowledge of and appreciation for 
Don Quijote and its author. In speaking of 
literature she says, “... Cervantes... escribe 
el libro mas admirable que ha producido Espafia 
y los siglos todos.’”? 

In the ‘Man of letters” category mentioned 
by Galdés is Maximo Manso, the teacher 
already referred to. Manso, a man of 35 years, 
has two doctor’s degrees and is a professor in 
the Institute. He has devoted all his time and 
energy to philosophical studies and has found 
in them the most satisfying delight. Such a 
learned man has this to say of Don Quijote, “[Es] 

..el libro en que con mas perfeccién estan 
expresadas las grandezas y las debilidades del 
coraz6n humano.’’$ This, coming from such a 
scholar, is real tribute to Cervantes and El 
Quijote. 

Another educated but opinionated Galdés 
character who shows an especial fondness for 
Don Quijote is Augusta Cisneros, the wife of 
Tomas Orozco and lover of Federico Viera. 
Manolo Infante, her cousin, describes her 
thus: ‘‘Tiene un gran talento natural, no bien 
cultivado ...se educé en Francia... su in- 
teligencia se ha cultivado sola... hace gala 

.. de altiva y temeraria independencia en sus 
juicios, y nada le desagrada tanto como en- 
contrarse con una opinién que los demas acep- 
tan. Hace pocas noches aseguraba que no puede 
soportar la literatura espafiola, desde Moratin 
inclusive para atrds, y... que, fuera del Qui- 
jole, no ha podido nunca leer tres paginas 
Seguidas de ningtin autor en prosa ni en verso, 
mistico ni profano... En lo francés, le gusta 
todo lo del siglo pasado; pero no pasa mas alla, 
y hasta los padrotes Moliére y Racine le re- 


sultan de una insipidez intolerable.”? This 
haughty critic of the classics who would find 
fault with both Spanish and French literature, 
even she must make an exception of Don Qui- 
jote and admit that it is a book that delights and 
interests. 

In addition to appealing to the young and the 
old and the learned, Galddés also singled out 
Don Quijote as a text that would delight the 
unlettered man. Francisco Torquemada is an 
example of just such a Galdosian character. 
A usurer who with time, money, and the assist- 
ance of an ambitious sister-in-law finally got 
to be senator, marqués, and lord of a veritable 
palace, Francisco Torquemada never entirely 
overcame the earmarks of his humble origin 
and shady profession. But he did make an at- 
tempt to overcome these shortcomings in his 
development and set upon a program of self- 
improvement. Part of this program consisted 
of enlarging his knowledge of literature and 
building up his vocabulary. For a text he chose 
Don Quijote. However, in view of the fact that 
Torquemada was basically an unlettered man, 
it may be assumed that El Quijote did not have 
the same significance for him that it had for 
the erudite Maximo Manso, but Cervantes’ 
novel did have an appeal for the usurer. Galdés 
says, “‘...leydé por entero el Quijote, que a 
trozos conocia desde su mocedad, y se apropié 
infinidad de ejemplos y dichos, como las mon- 
teras de Sancho, peor es meneallo, la razén de 
la sinrazén, y otros que el indino aplicaba muy 
bien con castellana socarroneria en la conver- 
sacion.’”!° The fact that Torquemada chose El 
Quijote as one of his textbooks in his program 
of self-improvement and that he had known 
bits of it from boyhood is additional indication 
of its greatness and utility. The fact that Tor- 
quemada makes his own so many of the say- 
ings and so much of the vocabulary of Don 
Quijote is conclusive recognition of its influence 
on humanity. 

Young and old, learned scholars and un- 
cultured usurers, all recognize Don Quijote 
as the greatest book Spain has produced. It 


7 Tbid., TV, p. 514. (Gloria). 

8 Tbid., IV, p. 1182. (El amigo Manso). 

® Tbid., V, p. 741. (La incégniia). 

10 Ibid., V, p. 1093. (Torquemada en el purgatorio). 
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is a text all Spaniards seize upon, as Camila 
Bueno de Guzman, the wife of Constantino 
Miquis, proves. She is anxious for her husband 
to improve himself and to use his idle moments 
reading. She is also desirous of hearing a good 
novel read herself. Camila and Constantino 
go therefore to the library of her cousin to 
select suitable books. This is their conversation 
as Camila makes the decision: ‘‘Prosa, hijito; 
prosas claras que ensenen lo que se debe saber. 
Historia, y alguna novela para que me la leas 
a mi de noche. ¢Qué es esto? Life of ... Esto 
es cosa de la jilife... Déjalo ahi. No va con 
nosotros. Don Quijote... jHala!, tu paisano: 
llévalo.’""! The very presence of Don Quijote in 
the private library of José Maria Bueno de 
Guzman is evidence of its wide dissemination 
and its popularity is attested by Camila’s 
unhesitating selection of it for her own and her 
husband’s diversion. 

In his article in the Jlustracién de Madrid 
Galdés had said in 1872 that all classes of 
Spaniards appreciated El Quijole but he also 
indicated the high place that the Knight Errant 
of La Mancha held in the hearts of men and 
women of all countries. In 1886-1887 Galdés 
echoed that thought in Fortunata y Jacinta 
with his reference to the Englishman Davidson 
who is a great admirer of Don Quijote. Davidson 
is a friend of Don Manuel Moreno Isla who, 
although a Spaniard, spends most of his time 
in London and is an ardent admirer of all 
things English. However, don Manuel does 
return to Spain for short periods now and then 
and it is at the conclusion of such a stay in 
Madrid that he indicates the great esteem 
Davidson has for Cervantes and Don Quijote. 
Before returning to England Don Manuel buys 
gifts typical of Spain to give to his friends in 
London as souvenirs. In the case of his friend 
Davidson, because of his admiration for Cer- 
vantes, he can think of nothing better than a 
replica of Don Quijote. He reasons, ‘‘jAh!, este 
Don Quijote reventando a cuchilladas los 
cueros de vino, para el amigo Davidson, que 
llama a Don Quijote don Cuiste, y se las tira 
de hispan6filo.’”” 

In his appreciation for Don Quijote Galdés 


has shown the same consistency that has 
marked his writings in every other matter. 
From his very first published novel, La fontana 
de oro, written in 1867-1868, to his second to last 
novel El caballero encantado, written in 1909, 
Galdés has only praise and commendation for 
Spain’s first author. Not once in any of his 
novels does he use a single derogatory word in 
reference to Don Quijote or Cervantes. In La 


fontana de oro Cervantes is called “inmortal.’’” 


In El caballero encantado he is mentioned as one 
of three who made Alcala de Henares illustrious. 


se 


Galdés describes this city as . la ciudad 
que ilustraron Cervantes, Cisneros y mi salado 
Arcipreste.’’* In this connection it is interesting 
to note further the very select company in 
which Galdés always places Cervantes. In 
Dona Perfecta Galdés links “Sécrates, San 
Pablo, Cervantes y Descartes.’ In Nasarin 
he associates ‘‘Homero, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Herodoto, Cicerén, Cervantes, Voltaire, Victor 
Hugo.’”® In Fortunata y Jacinta Galdés links 
“Sécrates y Cervantes,’!? and ‘Cervantes y 
los padres de la Merced.’"® Finally, in £/ 
caballero encantado he associates Cervantes with 
the Cid.!® Thus in the course of writing his 
novels Galdés has put Cervantes in the com- 
pany of philosophers and saints, Spain’s great- 
est national hero, and other leading literary 
figures of the world from ancient Greece to 
modern France. 

There can be no doubt as to the esteem in 
which Pérez Galdés held Cervantes and his 
masterpiece. All the evidence points to Galdés’ 
unwavering admiration of Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, not only in speaking for himself but 
also in speaking for his character creations. 

J. CHALMERS HERMAN 

University of Kansas 


1 Tbid., 1V, p. 1854. (Lo prohibido). 

2 Tbid., V, p. 474. (Fortunata y Jacinta). 
13 Tbid., IV, p. 30. 

4 Tbid., VI, p. 338. 

% Jbid., IV, p. 468. 

18 Jbid., V, p. 1735. 

17 [bid., V, p. 316. 

18 Tbid., V, p. 55. 

19 Tbid., VI, p. 261. 
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Audio-Visual Ads 





La casa colorada, SPANISH FEATURE FILM 
ADAPTED TO TEACHING 


La casa colorada. Black and White. 89 min- 
utes. Textbook, and Unit Workbook. A Clasa- 
Mohme Production, with accessories prepared 
by Prof. Ernest Stowell, Illinois College. All 
materials copyrighted, published and dis- 
tributed by Clasa-Mohme, Inc., 501 Soledad 
St., San Antonio, Texas. For information write 
to Educational Services, Clasa-Mohme, Inc., 
830 Grove, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

To the knowledge of this editor this is the 
first time a full-length feature movie has been 
prepared for instructional purposes. The text- 
book presents word for word the complete film 
script in parallel bilingual translation. Although 
the method may give rise to some dissension of 
opinion Clasa-Mohme seems to believe that 
from past experience this is the fastest method 
for having a student conversing on material 
which he understands. 

The film is based on the prize-winning novel 
of the same name, by Angel Moya Sarmiento. 
Pedro Armendiriz is the principal star. The 
film was chosen for its literary merit, according 
to the commercial announcement, its clear, 
modern Spanish, its picturesque setting, and 
its historical significance in Mexico’s social 
revolution. It is recommended for late first 
year or second year Spanish. 

The material consists of two parts: a) The 
film itself, and b) Combined text and workbook 
of the complete film script. When the film itself 
is presented it is recommended that each scene 
be read aloud, then viewed separately, in order 
to allow all members of a class to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from the spoken Spanish. About 
180 to 200 minutes should be allotted for the 
entire showing, although the film alone runs 
89 minutes. 

This feature film is available for rental or 
lease on several plans, according to Clasa- 
Mohme, which should be listed herewith for 


35 


their novelty. Plan A: schools purchasing fifty 
or more copies of the combined text and work- 
book of La casa colorada will be supplied with 
the film for one school week at no rental charge. 
Plan B: schools purchasing less than fifty copies 
pay twenty cents for each number short of 
fifty. Plan C: Large schools, systems or cooper- 
ating school groups purchasing 100 or more 
copies of the text may lease a copy of the feature 
film for three school years with no charge. 
Purchase of 500 additional copies makes an- 
other copy of the film available for three years. 
Plan D: Schools agreeing to use 380 or more 
copies per year for three successive years will 
be supplied with the film during that period 
with no charge. Purchase of 190 additional 
copies per year makes another copy of the film 
available for the same period. Cash lease price 
for three years is $500. Cash rental per day is 
$35. 

A close examination of La casa colorada re- 
veals a movie packed with action and romance. 
But since the film was not originally devised to 
teach Spanish to American students, naturally 
it contains a vocabulary beyond the average 
beginner of Spanish. Also the characters speak 
extremely fast in local dialects. However, 
Professor Stowell’s exercises cover the story 
very well. If properly used La casa colorada 
should prove beneficial to those students who 
can follow the story. To be sure that proper 
results are derived in class from this or any 
other feature film it is suggested that all ma- 
terials be examined before making any com- 
mercial commitments. I am informed by Pro- 
fessor Stowell that a short reel of some four 
minutes duration is being prepared which 
shows excerpts from the high points of the film. 
Both Professor Stowell and Clasa-Mohme are 
to be congratulated for making available to 
the teachers and students of Spanish this and 
other features, which reflect so many aspects of 
the culture of the Spanish-speaking people. 
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SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH PICTURES 

By I. A. Richards, Ruth C. Mecalf, and 
Christine Gibson. Pocket Books, Inc. 1950. New 
York. 270 pages. Also A First Workbook of 
Spanish based on above, copyrighted by Lan- 
guage Research Inc., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Also two long-playing records. The Spanish 
Self-Taught Through Pictures is the third of 
Self-Taught books, copyrighted by the Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, language center, whose 
chief language expert is Dr. I. A. Richards, 
of Harvard. Prof. Richards has experimented 
for years on the teaching of Basic English, 
resulting in his highly successful Fnglish 
Through Pictures, formerly titled The Pocket 
Book of Basic English. This book was later 
adapted into French, Spanish, Russian and 
Chinese. Dr. Richards is also the author of 
Anglophone, a set of nine phonograph recordings 
to teach English as a second language. The 
French and the Spanish books are by no means 
a mere translation of the English. Like the Eng- 
lish model, the text of the Spanish and the 
French books is graded. They have been de- 
signed word by word, sentence by sentence, 
planned and controlled to smooth and support 
first steps in the language. The continuous 
pictorial commentary in stick-figure drawings 
supplies an adequate running explanation for 
the meanings of the earlier sentences. As 
ideas as well as objects are discussed in the 
later pages, words already made clear are 
brought back to help explain the new. The 
sequence is self-reviewing. 

The text is not divided into lessons, chapters 
or into any other division normally used in 
textbooks. Each page is usually divided into 
four parts by two perpendicular lines, and in 
each space the illustrator and author have 
inserted a word, a phrase, a sentence, or a 
series of phrases or sentences. Usually the 
chosen subject is carried on for one or two pages. 
From page 34 in the Spanish Self-Taught 
Through Pictures the question technique is 
used. The first one of these questions is: ¢Qué 
es?, followed by a drawing of a hat; under- 
neath it reads: Es un sombrero. But the answer 
to the question is not always given under its 
corresponding illustration. The answers in this 
case are found at the end of all the questions, 
which normally cover two or three pages. 


A First Workbook of Spanish, distributed by 
Language Research Inc., is an aid to the book 
described above. This been 
designed toconfirm the learning of all new vocab- 
ulary and syntax items, through page 128 
of the text. The Workbook has 78 pages, it is 
mimeographed, bound in tablet form, and has 


workbook has 


three holes for use with proper covers. The 
illustrations are bright, clear and perhaps 
more expressive than those in the text. Exam- 
ple of exercise in the workbook: pages 28 and 
29 deal with a room with two windows, one 
open, another closed, walls, floor, etc. Appro- 
priate illustrations show all this. The exercise 
in the workbook runs in the following way: 
“Es la puerta _ de (longhand insertion) un 
cuarto.” “Esta —_abierta”’ 
tion). 2. ‘Son dos __ 


_ (onghand_inser- 
es |) | en 








abierta.” “‘La otra puerta esta —_.” 3. 
“Hay _____._ ventanas en este a ee 

esta cerrada.” ‘‘La ____ ventana 
esta ___.” “La puerta esta ___.” “Este 
es el _____ del cuarto.”’ 4. ‘““_____ una mesa 
en este cuarto.” ‘Hay una _______ en la mesa.”’ 
“Hay una ventana en esta _____.”” “Esta 
ventana esta __..” “‘No esta _____..”” There 


are two arrows pointing to proper illustrations. 

The illustrations throughout the text and the 
workbook are excellent. The two LP records are 
double faced, 333 rpm, unbreakable, equalizing 
ten doublefaced standard records. The French 
records are the same as the Spanish. The three 
units, the textbook, the workbook and the 
records are distributed by Educational Services, 
1702 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
Spanish records cover up to page 100. The tech- 
nique followed in these records is the standard 
procedure of allowing sufficient time for repeti- 
tion. The two voices heard, Castilian and South 
American, bring out the fine details of an 
excellent pronunciation. 

I have found no reference to filmstrips based 
on the text in question, although I have the 
impression that I have seen an announcement 
of filmstrips to accompany this material. 
Obviously, the filmstrip would be used only 
for classes, not for individual or self-instruction. 

What has been said here about Spanish Sel/- 
Taught applies also to the French book. Both 
books follow the same pattern of presentation. 
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El] Circulo Espanol Shouldn’t Move 
in “Circles”! 

Altogether too often the Spanish Club falters and finally 
fails in the accomplishment of its purposes because of the 
lack of a well-defined program of activities. The truly suc- 
cessful Spanish Club will find its way along a path which 
lies mid-way between two undesirable extremes: the 
“cultural” meeting, characterized by the uninspired, and 
consequently uninspiring lecture, with little auditory, and 
no visual appeal; and the very lively, but essentially un- 
educational “social” meeting, characterized by an un- 
coordinated program of musical selections, with refresh- 
ments to follow. 

At Eastern High School, we feel that our Spanish Club 
has been much more successful this year than ever before, 
simply because we have outlined a program of sufficient 
exactitude and latitude to guide us without confining us. 

Our weekly meetings for any particular month of the 
school year are devoted to one of our objectives: 1) lan- 
guage; 2) countries and people; 3) fine arts; 4) sestén ex- 
traordinaria. The language meeting includes one or more of 
the following activities: “free conversation” on a selected 
topic; dramatization of formal dialogues; performance of 
short plays; games; proverbs; cross-word puzzles, etc. The 
“cultural” meeting begins with very brief reports given by 
volunteer members; a motion-picture, a film-strip, or 
slides; conversation in Spanish based on observations made 
with regard to the country and people under consideration; 
occasionally, a brief, illustrated talk given by a member of 
the faculty who has recently visited the country. At the 
“fine arts” meeting, records are played, songs are sung, 
pictures are shown and discussed. A set of slides which 
contain the lyrics of the songs most frequently requested 
has replaced the extremely expendable mimeographed 
“cancioneros.” The “‘sesi6n extraordinaria” may be one of 
the three aforementioned types, or it may be a visit to an 
Embassy, the perusal and discussion of a Spanish news- 
paper or magazine, etc. 

The most recent meeting of the Spanish Club was a 
“country and people” meeting devoted to Guatemala. 
Several brief talks preceded the showing of an excellent 
motion picture borrowed from the D.C. Public Schools 
Visual Library, and conversation followed, based on ob- 
servations. Some typical comments were: Hay muy pocos 
caminos en Guatemala. La senora vendia frutas alos pasajeros 
del tren. El maiz se cultiva en las laderas de las montanas. 
Hay maderas preciosas en el bosque. Se dan las clases en el 
patio de la escuela cuando hace buen tiempo. Los ninos 
patinan en la plaza. Hay lagos entre las montanas. As these 
remarks were made, new vocabulary words were written on 
the blackboard, in order to facilitate further conversation. 
The members spoke Spanish for half an hour! 
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The “social” aspect has not been eliminated from our 
program. At the time of this writing we are making plans 
for our Fiesta de Navidad. Last year the Fiesta was 
celebrated in conjunction with the German Club. A pro- 
gram of musical and dramatic entertainment was followed 
by dancing, refreshments, and, of course, the breaking of 
the pinata. 

We feel that our new program has given us a sense of 
direction, and the circulo no longer moves in “circles.” 

HENRY MENDELOFF 

Eastern High School 

Washington 3, D. C. 


Intercultural Camping 


Where the altitude is 7,000 feet, near Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, is a cliff called the “Nest of the Owls.” In Spanish 
this is called Nido Tecolote. Only a mile away is a pic- 
turesque Mexican Indian Village. 

This interesting cliff, is a part of over 500 acres, where 
Marfa and Paul Ruthling have a co-ed camp open to any 
creed—any color. 

They speak Spanish with their own three children, and 
the others absorb it as a part of the cultural program. One 
little boy from California gave up comic books for a 
Spanish primer. 

Camp “kapers” may include milking goats and irrigat- 
ing the garden. Fresh milk, fresh vegetables, and quite an 
international menu are enjoyed three times daily under an 
outdoor arbor. 

Maria and Paul are silversmiths, and the campers are 
privileged to try their hands at both copper and silver. 

There are hikes on the camp property to the cliff or to 
Hidden Valley, and outside trips to some of the special 
attractions around Santa Fe. 

Paul is a naturalist—a former member of an American 
Museum of Natural History expedition to Mexico. He has 
a small camp zoo, and encourages the reading of books, the 
collecting of rocks, or clay for pottery. The feeding of 
snakes, lizards, toads, etc. is an exciting experience. T hose 
who pick and shuck the sweet corn—put all the corn larvae 
with tweezers into a glass container. The collared lizard, 
the horned toads, and the just plain toads put on a side 
show with their eating of these larvae. 

Pifion Jays—blue and large—may swoop down for a 
bite from the table. Jack rabbits and chipmunks are often 
visible. 

Children may sleep in either tents or adobe houses. The 
days are hot, the nights are cool, and washed out socks dry 
almost instantly. 

After a rain the arroyos may be flowing with water, but 
usually the air has an arid smell mixed with the perfume 
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of pifion and juniper. In the distance are the high Jemez 
Mountains. 

Children are encouraged to be self-reliant. They may be 
coached if they are behind in their reading or have a 
speech defect. 

Camp fires may include an Indian hoop dance, or colored 
movies, made by Paul, of “Children and animals in the 
cactus country.” 

ALIcE HEAP 

516 Maynard Avenue 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Fellowship for Study in Cuba 


The Cuban-American Cultural Institute is offering a 
fellowship for an American graduate student to study at 
the University of Havana for the academic year beginning 
September, 1952. The award is known as the Father Félix 
Varela Fellowship, in honor of the eminent Cuban educator 
who lived more than half of his life in the United States, 
as auxiliary bishp of Baltimore and New York. 

The closing date for applications for this fellowship will 
be March 15, 1952. Those interested should communicate 
with the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


Woolley Foundation Scholarships 


Under the auspices of the Board of Governors of the 
United States House of the Cité Universitaire in Paris, four 
Woolley Foundation Scholarships are offered for the 
academic year 1952-53 for the study of ART and MUSIC 
in Paris. 

The closing dates for applications for these fellowships 
will be February 15, 1952. Those interested should com- 
municate with the Institute of International Education, 
New York. 


French Government Assistantships and 
Fellowships 


The French Government each year offers to American 
graduate students a number of university fellowships 
through the Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles 
(Ministry of Foreign Affairs) and a number of assistant- 
ships through the Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Frangaises and the Ministry of Education. Recipients of 
French Government awards may also apply for U. S. 
Government travel awards under the Fulbright Act, but 
since the number of such grants is limited, less than half 
the holders of French Government awards will be able to 
secure them. Application for travel grants is made after 
candidates receive notice that they have been recommended 
for French Government awards. 


Teaching Assistantships will also be offered by the 
French Government. These appointments involve teaching 
conversational English about twelve hours a week in 
secondary schools and teacher training institutions (known 
as licées, colléges, and écoles normales d’instituteurs). 

Lectorates: a limited number of teaching assignments 
known as lectorates are open in French universities. 
Lecteurs are usually paid at a higher rate and their teaching 
schedule is somewhat lighter. Several lecteurs may be 
selected by the French Government from among those ap- 
plicants for assistantships who have had special training in 
American literature and some experience in college teach- 
ing. 

Those interested should communicate with the Institute 
of International Education, New York. Closing dates for 
applications: February 15, 1952. 


Fellowships for Study in Germany 


The Deutsche Akademische Austauschdienst, Bonn, has 
made available seven fellowships for American graduate 
students for study in the Federal Republic of West Ger- 
many for the academic year from November 1, 1952 to 
July 31, 1953. Both men and women are eligible. Applicants 
may indicate their choice of institutions, but academic 
affiliations will be with universities and institutions of 
higher learning. Closing date for applications: March 1, 
1952. Applications to be secured from the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, New York. 


Fellowships for Graduate Study of Research 
in Iran 


The University of Teheran has made available for 
American graduate students two fellowships for the 
academic year 1952-53, beginning in late September. The 
award covers room in a dormitory, board, tuition, and 
round-trip transportation. The grants are for study or re- 
search in the sciences or humanities with special mention 
being made of Persian language and literature. A knowledge 
of the Persian language is a prerequisite. Closing date for 
applications: April 1, 1952. Applications to be secured from 
the Institute of International Education, New York. 


Fellowships for Graduate Study in the 
Netherlands 


The Netherlands Government offers three fellowships to 
citizens of the United States for graduate study from Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953. These fellowships cover 
tuition and board, and tuition is waived. There is a pos- 
sibility that successful candidates will have an opportunity 
to apply for U. S. Government travel awards under the 
Fulbright Act. 
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Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1950 


Compiled By Evetyn VAN EENENAAM, Cooley High School 


“Leadership through a real friendship and mutual respect is the only leadership worth 


striving for. And it is important! 


“We must keep in mind the fact that no one wants to fight a friend. Let us then give our 
students the tools for forging the links of friendship in a hostile world. I would much rather 
ask and beg for an improvement in language teaching aims and methods today than be forced 


to plead for an improved bomb tomorrow.” 


WISH to express my appreciation to a number of my 

colleagues and associates at Cooley High School. Mr. 
Owen Emmons, Principal, and Mr. Harvey Meyer, Head 
of the Commercial Department, showed great interest in 
this work. Special thanks are due to Mrs. Gladys Brewer, 
one of the Commercial teachers, and Miss Mary Ann 
Stevenson, of Mrs. Brewer’s Advanced Secretarial Practice 
Class. They so graciously gave much of their valuable time. 

Thanks are also due to the libraries of the University 
of Michigan, Detroit, and Wayne University for their 
courtesies and consideration. 

Last, but not least, I wish to express my gratitude to my 
big brother Bill, who has never failed me when called upon 
for help, to Professor James Tharp for valuable suggestions, 
and to Professor Julio del Toro, who guided and en- 
couraged me in my work. 

In a bibliography of this type, it is inevitable that an 
article here and there may have escaped my attention. 
They will be included in next year’s bibliography on which 
we are already working. We have at this time included a 
few from the year 1949. 

AGR: American German Review (3) 

A: Américas (3) 

BAATSEEL: Bulletin of American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages (15) 

BAAC: Bulletin of Association of American Colleges (1) 

BAAUP: Bulletin of American Association of University 

Professors (2) 

BHSL: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies (Liverpool) (3) 

BIUSE: Bulletin of Indiana University State Education 
(1) 

BNCEA: Bulletin of National Catholic Education As- 
_Sociation (4) 

CJEE: California Journal of Elementary Education (2) 

CJSE: California Journal of Secondary Education (1) 

CS: California Schools (1) 

CTAJ: California Teachers’ Association Journal (3) 

CSM: Christian Science Monitor (1) 

CJ: Classical Journal (1) 

CO: Classical Outlook (3) 

E: Education (5) 

ER: Educational Record (3) 

ELT: English Language Teaching (9) 

FR: French Review (21) 

GQ: German Quarterly (13) 

HP: High Points (4) 

H: Hispania (26) 

ILTF: Idaho Language Teachers’ Forum (5) 
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ISTCJ: Indiana State Teachers’ College Journal (3) 

I: Italica (6) 

JE: Jewish Education (28) 

JEL: Journal of Education (London) (3) 

JHE: Journal of Higher Education (2) 

L: Language (6) 

LL: Language Learning (12) 

MEAJ: Michigan Education Association Journal (3) 

MLF: Modern Language Forum (5) 

MLJ: Modern Language Journal (58) 

MDU: Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht (6) 

NEAJ: National Education Association Journal (4) 

NS: Nation’s Schools (7) 

RAM: Revista de la Asociacién de Maestros (Puerto Rico) 
(6) 

SR: School Review (3) 

SS: School and Society (9) 

TO: Texas Outlook (3) 

UM: Universidad de México (México) (1) 


I. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES (8). See also: 2, 3, 5, 
9, 17, 18, 19 


1. Homberger, Conrad P.: “How to Study a Language,” 
LL, III (July—-Dec. ’50), 117-126. Even though a 
student’s aim is only a “reading knowledge,” he can- 
not afford to neglect the spoken word. The direct ap- 
proach helps the student to take advantage of many 
important characteristics of the language he is study- 
ing. The “translation” word by word is frowned upon 
by the author. Nine topics are discussed pertaining to 
the study of a language. ‘‘Learning a language means 
to acquire the speech habits of its native speakers.” 

. Keen, Arnold J.: “New Horizons for Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers,” MLJ, XXXIV (May ’50), 333-346. 
The quest of objectives and of methods, direct versus 
reading-translation, aural-oral approach has occupied 
the attention of language teachers. The style, read- 
ability and human approach provided in the Army 
Language Pocket Guides can help us in our teaching. 

3. Kurz, Harry: ‘The Most Important Thing in the 

Classroom,” FR, XXIV (Dec. ’50), 125-132. In a 
letter to Professor Bégué, Dean Gaede of Brooklyn 
College, states his ideas of foreign language teaching 
in American colleges. The author of this article thinks 
the Dean is mistaken in his emphasis on new content 
and method as our main need. He says that it is well 
to ponder the wise words of others as, Dean Carman, 
Dr. Rappleye, Harvard’s Pres. Conant, and Vigny. 
We can become the most important thing in the class- 
room by transcending method and material. 

4. Le Coq, John P.: “A Quest for a Basic Aim,” MLJ, 

XXXIV (Oct. ’50), 464-469. Languages have an in- 
herent and permanent objective value, real, cultural 
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9, 


10. 


12. 


13. 
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and practical. Emphasis may be given to certain 
methods, but according to the author, there is one 
aim that is fundamental—reading. All others as 
speaking or writing are corollaries. Let us coordinate 
our methods, unify our program, and make our 
methods fit the said goals. 


. Marraro, H. R.: “Conference on the Study and Teach- 


ing of Italian in High Schools and Colleges Held at 
Columbia University, December 3, 1949,” I, XXVII 
(Mar. 750), 1-11. Language specialists and general 
educators discussed phases of the teaching of Italian. 
The article gives us a résumé of the speeches given at 
the conference. The main idea expressed was that 
Italian occupies a unique place in the language pro- 
gram. 

Rappaport, David: ‘‘Reading—For What?” JE, 21 
(Summer, ’50), 42-43. The writer, who agrees with 
the general aim advocated by Dr. A. Eisenberg in his 
article on the objectives and methods of teaching 
Hebrew, feels constrained to question the specific 
program which is suggested. Mr. Rappaport makes 
seven suggestions for our consideration. 


. Riegel, S. M.: “Modern Foreign Languages Today,” 


MDU, XLII (Mar.-Apr. ’50), 178-183. The goal set 
for education is the achievement of practical and 
utilitarian ends. Those interested in languages can try 
to prove that they do have utilitarian value. 


. Schwartzman, L.: “Pre-School Education as a Jewish 


Educational Force,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 
43-44, 58. In relation to early Jewish education, the 
philosophy of the pre-schoo] exponents demands some 
clarification and re-evaluation. The author discusses 
the aims (one in particular), the school program, the 
method to be used, the various activities, and the 
tasks and the responsibilities of the teachers in these 
schools. 


II. ASTP, “ARMY METHOD,” “INTENSIVE 
METHOD,” “LINGUISTIC-INFORMANT 
METHOD?” (31). See also: 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 

11, 12, 14 


Aggeler, Wm. F.: “The Army Language School, An 
Appraisal,’”” MLJ, XXXIV (Mar. ’50), 189-195. The 
Army Language School is endeavoring to train men to 
understand and speak a foreign language. The ability 
to write and translate the foreign idiom is of secondary 
importance. Twenty-five percent of the teaching is by 
the grammar and translation method and seventy-five 
percent by the direct method. 

Becker, L. M. and Rosenberg, L.: “Jewish Education 
in Montreal,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 63-71. 
The salient facts about Canada and the Canadian 
Jewish Community are reviewed briefly, and the four 
main types of Jewish schools in Montreal are named. 
All Hebrew instruction is given by the direct method. 
The religious subjects taught in Yiddish are done by 
the translation method. 


. Birkmaier, E. Marie: “Meeting of the American 


Association of Teachers of German,” GQ, XXIII 
(Jan. ’50), 37-43. At this meeting, September 6, 1949, 
Stanford University, California, Miss Birkmaier gives 
us a review of a panel discussion. Members of the 
panel consist of Mr. V. A. Oswald, Jr., Mr. C. C. D. 
Vail, Mr. C. Q. Goedsche, and Mr. B. Ulmer who dis- 
cuss “Procedures and Results in Intensive Courses” 
in their respective universities which are the Uni- 
versity of California, the University of Washington, 
Northwestern University, and Princeton University. 
Brown, Albert E.: “Linguistic Preparedness,” 
BAATSEEL, VI (Sept. ’48), 10. Two types of training 
are given in the current Army Program; straight 
language training, and language and area training. 
The former courses stress oral] and translative ability, 
the latter stress preparation for high-level staff and 
command duty. 

Brunet, Virgilio: “Ayuda Federal” Editorial, RAM, 


14. 


17. 


20. 


a5 


22. 


. Gatenby, F. 


IX (Febrero ’50), 3 et seq. It is necessary to open 
more schools and to better the quality of education 
by using better teaching methods in Puerto Rico. The 
new policy since 1946 favors the teaching of English 
in a very intensive way. 

Charly, H. T. and Ornstein, Jacob: “Recent Develop- 
ments in USAFI’s Foreign Language Curriculum,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Mar. ’50), 196-198. The United 
States Armed Forces Institute is now a permanent 
official agency of the Department of Defense. The 
broad program offers Spoken Language Courses 
through intensive training, new correspondence 
courses which retain advantages of the conversational 
or intensive method, and examinations in the various 
languages. 


. Choquette, C. A.: “French Area Study Programs,” 


FR, XXIV (Oct. 50), 26-34. A sketch is drawn of the 
French courses from 1920 to the present. The Army 
Area program is commented upon. After reviewing 
dozens of so-called Foreign Area courses in force 
today, questions to be solved are aired. Mr. Choquette 
considers the Foreign Area Studies at his own institu- 
tion, Colgate University, as one of the very best. Ex- 
planations and reasons are given. He feels that these 
programs are here to stay. 


. Cornell University: “The College Requirement for 


Proficiency in a Foreign Language, Cornell Univer- 
sity,” MLJ, XXXIV (Dec. ’50), 593-603. The reports 
given here, Parts I-V, are of great interest to the 
modern language teaching field, practically and 
theoretically. Of primary importance for this bibliog- 
raphy is Part II, which concerns aims, methods, and 
achievements of the experimental program for in- 
tensive instruction in foreign languages. 

Eisenberg, Azriel: “Objectives and Methods of Teach- 
ing Hebrew,” JE, 21 (Winter ’49), 57-63. It was 
Solomon Schechter who once said: “The Hebrew 
language is not mere idiom; it is a religious symbol of 
history, a promise and hope.” The need for Hebrew 
will never be greater than now. Essentially, says the 
author, there are two methods in teaching languages. 
These he discusses, and concludes by saying that the 
direct method or natural method is to be preferred for 
many reasons which he states. 


. Fayer, Mischa H.: “The Russian Summer School of 


Middlebury College,” BAATSEEL, VII (Mar. 50), 
55. Concentration upon the foreign language, used 
exclusively both inside and outside the school is the 
first basic principle of the “Middlebury method.” 
Even in the most advanced lecture courses at least 
one-third of the time is given to student discussion in 
the foreign language. 

V.: “Conditions for Success in Language 
Learning,’”’ ELT, IV (May ’50), 179-182. To transfer 
the teaching of the foreign language to the Primary 
School under the best language-teachers available, 
an intensive course with modern methods, learning 
by doing, is a most interesting plan given here. We 
must attempt to bring about union among nations, 
and union depends upon mutual understanding. 
Huebener, Theodore: ‘““The German School of the 
New York Turn-Verein,” AGR, XVI (Aug. ’50), 14- 
15. The organization of the school is explained. The 
direct method is employed almost exclusively. This is 
an achievement of which the Turners and all German- 
Americans may be proud. 

Huebener, Theodore: “Private German Language 
Schools,” GQ, XXIII (Nov. ’50), 221-222. There are 
many private schools and classes in New York. They 
are of two types: the secular schools and the church 
classes. The latter have almost ceased. The secular 
school is now reorganized. The German Volksschule 
is used as a model. The direct method is employed 
almost exclusively. English is rarely heard. Many 
features of these schools are explained. 

Kensit, D. B. J.: “An Experiment in Language Teach- 
ing with Visual Aids,” ELT, IV (June 50), 199-205. 
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After entering the service of the National Coal Board 
on the staff of their Director of Education, the author 
realizes his dream—to use every kind of visual aid in 
teaching a foreign language. He taught by a ‘direct’ 
method by which knowledge of the language is built 
up in the mind of the learner without the use of any 
other language. 


. Lado, Robert: ‘Linguistic Science and Language 


Tests,” LL, II (July—Dec. ’50), 75-82. The author 
has explored the use of linguistic techniques and find- 
ings in tests in English as a foreign language. The 
results are very promising. The study gives a clear 
idea what the author means by linguistic science, and 
how it can be used and can contribute to language 
tests. 


. Malkiel, Yakov: “Culture History Through Lin- 


guistics,” I, XXVII (Dec. ’50), 330-343. This article 
is concerned primarily with a discussion of Vittorio 
Bertoldi’s book entitled La parola quale testimone 
della storia. Our author points out that this book 
shows some of the most notable advances of European 
scholarship between the two World Wars and leads 
the reader to the very border-line of knowledge in 
reconstruction archaic strata of lexicon and culture, 
where, through scarcity of documentation, hypotheses 
become increasingly tempting and increasingly bold. 


. Marraro, Howard R.: “The Study of Modern Foreign 


Languages in the Italy of the Past and Present,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Nov. 750), 505-526. In ancient 
civilizations language problems with their solutions 
must have existed as today. In one way or another 
some of the present-day methods in the teaching of 
foreign languages existed in ancient times. Intensive 
work at an early age is given in Italy because of the 
greater importance given to modern foreign language 
study there. 


. McMullen, Eldon: “An Intensive Method: An Experi- 


ment,” FR, XXIII (Feb. ’50), 316-318. This is an 
experiment tried at the State Teachers’ College at 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The oral approach is easier on 
the nerves, is quicker, is more practical, and in the 
long run is the best method to learn to write the 
language. It is the method which best equips the 
students to continue using the language without need- 
ing a teacher to lean upon. First seek the oral skills. 


. Miller, Richard J.: “The Intensive Russian Program 


of the Far Eastern and Russian Language School,” 
BAATSEEL, VII (Dec. ’49), 27. This school is a part 
of the University of California Extension Division. 
Here courses are standardized on the basis of 20 hours 
per week, 12 of which are devoted to conversation and 
drill, 5 to grammatical analysis and reading, 2 to area 
lectures, and one for individual conferences with in- 
structors. 


. Mitchell, Nicholas E.: “At the Army Language 


School,” BAATSEEL, VII (Dec. °49), 25. The 
language itself is taught, not something about the 
language. The language is taught, not the writing 
system nor the literature. These basic principles can 
be applied in the teaching of the modern languages in 
high schools and colleges in the USA. 


29. Morgan, B. Q.: “What Is Foreign Language Study 


For?” MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 27-34. Foreign 
language study is for education, enrichment, and 
culture. The intensive oral approach, sometimes 
(falsely) called the “Army Method,” is not our best. 
There is no such thing as an “intensive method” says 
the author. The “Army Method” is reviewed, and an 
explanation given why that term is a misnomer. 
Osborn, R. F.: “Natal Schools Them All,” CSM, 
(July 1, ’50), 18. In Natal, South Africa, with a mixed 
population, the question of language instruction is a 
problem. The learning of the second official language 
is compulsory. The natives learn English, the basic 
language, by intensive methods. 

Oswald, V. A., Vail, C. C. D., Goedsche, C. R., Ulmer, 
B.: “Procedures and Results in Intensive Courses,” 


32. 


33. 


34, 


36. 


37. 


39. 


GQ, XXIII (May ’50), 129-150. Procedures and re- 
sults in these courses are discussed by the above- 
mentioned men in their respective universities. No 
agreement is to be found among the institutions as to 
an accurate definition of an intensive course. 
Pacheco, Osvaldo R.: “Medio Siglo de Educacién 
Norteamericana en Puerto Rico,” RAM, IX (Agosto 
’50), 130-131, et seg. Throughout the schools in Puerto 
Rico, the curricula have been adopted and the 
methods of teaching have been practiced for some 
time as we know them in our country. Intensive 
English courses are offered in Puerto Rican Schools 
with gratifying results. 

Pomerantz, George: “The Revitalization of the Tal- 
mud Torah,” JE, 21 (Summer ’50), 20-24. Transla- 
tion and mechanical reading are outmoded. The direct 
method is to be used because it is a more efficient 
method in the teaching of language. The children are 
to acquire a vocabulary through the oral-aural 
method. The learning of the language should precede 
the teaching of reading. 

University of Idaho: “An Exercise in Comparative 
Linguistics,” ILTF, 2 (Mar. 20, ’50), 9-12. The 
authors give us material for an informal exercise in 
comparative linguistics which consists of a pargraph 
reproduced in each of seven languages. 


. University of Idaho: “Burley Spanish Teacher Pre- 


pares Own Textbook,” ILTF, 2 (Dec. 10, ’49), 2-3. 
Mr. M. L. Tucker, Spanish teacher in the Burley 
Junior High School, uses material, that he prepares 
to meet the special needs of his classes, instead of a 
textbook. Mr. Tucker, in his teaching, follows the 
direct method. This is a most interesting account tell- 
ing how the author presents and uses his material. 
Vaininen, Veikko: “Linguistics in the Classroom 
MLJ, XXXIV (May ’50), 347-350. Oldtime teachers 
in his country, says the author, think it a waste of 
time to go into language history, and etymologies. 
Isn’t there a place in the practical teaching of lan- 
guages for this aspect of language study? 
Waterman, J. T.: ‘General Linguistics,” MLF, 
XXXV (Sept.—Dec. ’50), 139-146. Departments of 
literature are held responsible traditionally for offer- 
ing courses dealing with linguistic method, material, 
and research. The average student of literature knows 
nothing about philology or linguistics. Students are 
to be introduced properly to the reasons for such a 
study, the methods he is to use, etc. Obviously there 
is an urgent need for a basic course in principles and 
methods: an Introduction to Linguistics. 


. Withers, A. M.: “On Learning Modern Languages,” 


MLJ, XXXIV (Oct. ’50), 475-477. While some in- 
structors hail the oral-aural approach the one to be 
used, our author belongs to the group that seeks to 
intertwine language and literature. He believes that 
linguistic art is long and various, that the student is 
to proceed with his attention fixed equally on all the 
processes involved. 

Withers, A. M.: “To a Colleague on Ways and 
Means,” FR, XXIII (Jan. ’50), 238-240. That the 
study of French should be started very early; that 
through the grades, the high school, and a year in 
college, the teaching should be direct; that once a 
certain amount of oral and aural capacity is instilled 
the student will automatically knock at the gates of 
French literature; that translation from French is 
unwise, are some predilections in the teaching of 
French with which the author disagrees. 


III. AURAL-ORAL, CONVERSATION, PHONETICS, 
PRONUNCIATION (30). See also: 1, 2, 4, 8, 11, 14 


40. 


Beattie, Arthur H.: “On Riding Hobbies,” ILTF, 2 
(Mar. 20, ’50), 6-7. This is an editorial footnote to 
Conference in which the writer comments on the 
statement made by Dean Lauer, “the business of 
language instruction is to impart a mastery of one or 
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more languages.” The author’s aim will be to help the 
students read works of real significance, to give them 
a good pronunciation and rhythm of the language to 
appreciate literary works. 

Belasco, Simon: “Variations in Color and Length of 
the French [a]: A Spectrographic Study,” L, 26 (Oct.- 
Dec. ’50), 481-488. The word color is used rather than 
timbre or vowel quality. This study attempts to show 
that in French a definite relation exists between fre- 
quency variations and the length an [a] sound. 


. Benko, Alexander: “Creative Teaching,” BAATSEEL, 


VII (Mar. ’50), 53-54. The instructor acts as a guide 
so students do obtain the essential grammar necessary 
to an intelligent understanding of the language. The 
method used in teaching Russian provides for the 
active participation of the students that their creative 
talents and skills be used to best advantage. Experi- 
menting with the teaching of Russian at the Alameda 
Evening High School is still being done. 

Bennett, Wm. H.: “The Germanic Development of 
Indo-European é,” L 26 (Apr.—June 750), 232-235. It 
is a natural assumption in comparative Germanic 
grammar that IE é first became & in Proto-Germanic 
and then developed into 4 in the parent forms of both 
North and West Germanic. In this study the author 
expands the statement, and explains the phonological 
developments for the separate Old Germanic lan- 
guages. 

Block, Bernard: “Studies in Colloquial Japanese IV 
Phonemics,” L, 26 (Jan-Mar. 750), 86-125. The 
author has written earlier papers on this subject. 
Since that time he has made a new and more careful 
study of Japanese phonemics. This study is based on 
the sounds that occur in Japanese utterances and on 
their distribution. 

Brady, Agnes M.: “Early Steps in Preparing for 
Social Responsibility,” H, XXXIII (Nov. 750), 368- 
370. In the elementary schools of Lawrence, Kansas, a 
program is launched to teach Spanish which stimu- 
lates an interest in the children of the Americas, and 
of the world. The many enthusiasts declare that the 
oral-aural method creates interest in even the slowest 
pupils. The method is the conversation approach. 
Canfield, D. Lincoln: “Spanish €¢ and §$ in the Six- 
teenth Century: A Hiss and a Soft Whistle,” H, 
XXXIII (Aug. ’50), 233-236. As the author states, 
a very controversial phase of the history of Spanish 
pronunciation is that of the values of Old Spanish ¢ 
and z, and their relation to s. This article discusses the 
various theories with regard to their pronunciation. 


. Chomsky, Elsie: “Three Years of Experience with a 


Consultation Program,” JE, 21 (Spring, ’50), 17-22, 
et seq. In Philadelphia with careful preliminary 
planning, this venture should have proceeded with 
few obstacles. On the contrary, there were many. 
Gradually changes were brought about. Translation as 
the sole method of instruction was eliminated; new 
methods were used—conversation, meaningful prac- 
tice, etc. A testing program showed extremely gratify- 
ing results. The direct method in one school in a class 
for six-year-olds was employed. 

Frances: ‘Second Year Russian,” 
BAATSEEL, VI (Sept. ’48), 18-21. The majority of 
the students in the author’s class wish to acquire a 
good reading knowledge of the language; the ability 
to speak Russian was a desirable aim but secondary. 
Simple conversation, possible by the active knowledge 
of a limited number of words, is of the greatest im- 
portance for rapid reading. Sight reading in class is a 
good method of teaching him to guess the meaning of 
new words. 

Fabian, Mary: “Accent on the Wrong Note,” HP, 
XXXII (Mar. ’50), 69-72. Comprehension and a 
moderate skill in using the foreign language should 
replace our reading objective. The foreign language 
should be used to its fullest extent in every stage of 
language study. 
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. Hamilton, D. Lee and Haden, Ernest F.: 


Hornby, A. S.: “The Situational Approach in Lan- 
guage Teaching (III),” ELT, IV (Mar. ’50), 150-156. 
Students like to use the new language in situations 
outside the classroom. They wish to read stories, to 
learn about the life and customs of the country whose 
language they are learning. They desire also, to use 
the new language when they talk about daily life 
situations. The text is the answer, but it means con- 
centration on reading when the spoken language 
should have priority. 


. Golub, J. S.: “Supervision for the Creative Teacher,” 


JE, 21 (Spring ’50), 26-29. This workshop is five 
years old, and has undertaken many very interesting 
projects. One group obtains a good teacher who 
teaches “Gilenu Primer” by the conversation method 
to fourth grade children. The results are gratifying. 
Evaluating their workshop basically, this group 
realizes the average teacher needs more assistance. 
She should receive a plan with methodology and ready 
references, 

“Three 
Years of Experimentation at the University of 
Texas,” MLJ, XXXIV (Feb. ’50), 85-102. For three 
years this experiment is carried on using various ways 
of presenting the first year of French and of Spanish. 
In each language a conventional course is devised, and 
a course which gives much more emphasis to oral- 
auditory aspects. The experimentation has been very 
rewarding and the authors believe the oral emphasis 
ought to be kept. 


. Hart, Olive E.: ““Modern Languages in the Modern 


Curriculum,” MLJ, XXXIV (Feb. ’50), 126-131. As 
to methods, says the author, the natural order is first 
to speak, then to read and to write. Grammar grew 
out of language, not language out of grammar. Trans- 
lations are dead. Language is living. Languages open 
doors to world understanding. 


. Heft, David: “Foreign Languages in the Curriculum,” 


MLJ, XXXIV (May, ’50), 372-376. Can we get a 
better understanding of other peoples through trans- 
lations? No! We understand others best when we 
communicate man-to-man with them. As_ between 
the oral and reading methods, each serves a good pur- 
pose. Each can facilitate learning the skill taught by 
the other. 


. Hockett, Chas. F.: “Learning Pronunciation,” MLJ, 


XXXIV (Apr. ’50), 261-269. A good pronunciation 
of any is a matter of motor skills coupled with ear 
training. The practice is progressive. Sentence pat- 
terns used early in the learning of a language, may 
serve as pronunciation practice. Students work 
efficiently if they have something to look at. They 
need a transcription. 

Hocking, Elton: “Gift of Tongues,’”” NEAJ, 39 (Apr. 
50), 260-261. That language learning is a normal 
function of childhood is recognized in some of our 
southwestern and western states where local laws now 
require the teaching of a foreign language, usually 
Spanish, in the grade schools. Oral Spanish practice 
starts in the first grade; reading begins in the third. 
The outcomes of foreign-language study are many. 


. La More, Ethel B.: “Con Mucho Gusto Hablamos 


Espanol,” H, XXXIII (Nov. ’50), 370-372. The 
third grade is the tentative level for introducing the 
children to the new language in this experiment in the 
Mt. Pleasant Schools, and the work continues through 
the sixth grade. In the oral-aural approach that is 
used, we see how the pupils use Spanish in many 
practical ways. 


. LeVois, C. J.: “The Use of Aural-Oral Materials and 


Methods in High School French,” FR, XXIII (Feb. 
’50), 308-313. This experiment is carried on with two 
groups of 11h graders—an advanced section, and 
an elementary section at the University of lowa High 
School. It will prove interesting to those teachers who 
have not tried similar aural-oral methods and mate- 
rials in their French courses. 
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MacRae, M. W.: “Spanish in the San Diego Ele- 
mentary Schools,” H, XXXIII (May ’50), 156-157. 
This experimental work in conversational Spanish 
uses an oral approach at various grade levels. A very 
interesting account is given of this experiment begun 
in 1944. 

Mones, Leon: “Theory and Practice in Language 
Teaching,” SS, 72 (Sat., July 8, ’50), 20-22. Many 
emerging concepts and insights that promise to bring 
about improvement in teaching the art of expression- 
communication will be most helpful to us as they are 
explained here. 

Olmsted, David L.: “The So-Called Inserted Vowels 
in Russian,” LL, HI (July-Dec. ’50), 93-98. This is 
intended to help those who give instruction in ele- 
mentary Russian. Mr. Olmsted has investigated the 
assumed “regularity” of the behaviour of the ‘‘in- 
serted” or “fugitive” vowels, with the result that we 
see that they are not amenable to statement by pre- 
dictive descriptions. 

Peers, E. Allison: “Record and Review,” BHS, 
XXVII (Apr.-June 750), 69-71. The University of 
Liverpool Summer School of Spanish began with a 
single class divided into small groups for conversation. 
It has now moved to Spain. Modern language schools 
of this type soon will be playing an ever increasing 
part in future education. The foreign country whose 
language is taught is the students’ laboratory. 

Ryder, Frank G.: “A Suggestion for Elementary 
German,” LL, III (Jan.-June ’50), 3-13. In the ele- 
mentary courses in German at Dartmouth, the High 
German Sound Shift is taught in the second and third 
semesters’ Classes as auxiliary material suitable for 
college level. The approach and its advantages are 
summarized. 

S4ez, Antonia: “El Espanol de la Escuela Inter- 
media,” RAM, IX (Diciembre ’50), 208-209, et seg. A 
very careful study has been made of the language pro- 
gram in grades eight and nine. Students should be 
taught to speak the language. The language classes 
are laboratories in which he uses the language. He 
learns to listen, to read, and to write also. 


. Spiker, Claude C.: ‘The Place of Foreign Languages 


in a Technological Civilization,” MLJ, XXXIV 
(May 750), 351-359. The result of the army’s ex- 
perience in the intensive method has placed greater 
emphasis on the oral-aural approach in modern 
language teaching. The need for a very different point 
of departure—that of civilization instead of literature 
‘is suggested to educate the citizen to understand 
better the culture of foreign peoples. 
Wann, Harry V.: “The Aural-Oral Approach at In- 
diana State Teachers College,” MLJ, XXXIV (Feb. 
’50), 144-145. The aural-oral approach in the teaching 
of French has been used for the past twenty years. 
The students are provided with a knowledge of the 
structure of the language and abundant practical use 
of it, hereby developing in them an appreciation of 
foreign literature and a sympathetic attitude toward 
foreign cultures. 
White, Emilie M.: “Some Experimentation in Modern 
Foreign Languages,’”’? MLJ, XXXIV (Apr. ’50), 253- 
260. It is the author’s firm conviction that even the 
reading objective is more securely reached if the stu- 
dents start their language study with the aural-oral 
approach, and if in their first year time is spent talking 
(as well as listening, reading and writing) about 
meaningful things, through imitative conversation 
and varied oral and written drills. 
Wolff, Hans: “Partial Comparison of the Sound Sys- 
tems of English and of Puerto-Rican Spanish,” LL, 
III (Jan.—June ’50), 38-40. This isan appraisal of some 
of the problems and the difficulties which are evident 
in the teaching of English phonemes to speakers of 
Puerto Rican Spanish. For the purposes of teaching 
and learning two stages are distinguished. 
Zeldner, Max: “Elevator Hebrew,” MLJ, XXXIV 


(Jan. ’50), 55-57. Hebrew words and expressions are 
taught to Jimmie as he and the author ride the ele- 
vator in a New York City high school building. As the 
author states, we language teachers can apply a some- 
what similar attitude and procedure to the aural-oral 
approach in our language classes. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY, SURVEYS, STATISTICS, 
REPORTS (22). See also: 5 


70. Babcock, Edna E.: “The Spanish Textbook,” H, 
XXXIII (Feb. 750), 61-63. Miss Babcock presents 
what, in her opinion, are some of the factors that 
characterize a good Spanish textbook for high-school 
use, as well as some that detract. She selects four 
main headings under which she briefly describes sub- 
ject matter, techniques, mechanical features, and 
authorship. 

71. Cooper, R. W.: “A Look at Education in France,” 
MEAJ, XXVII (Apr. ’50), 429-430. Are Europeans 
doing a better job teaching languages than we are 
doing here at home? The contrast brought out in this 
report is worth studying. 

72. Edwards, Hiram W.: “Annual Report of the Cali- 
fornia Committee for the Study of Education,” CS, 
XXI (Oct. ’50), 337-346. The subcommittee on 
foreign languages states that it is desirable to prepare 
the groundwork for an introduction of the study of 
one or both Oriental Languages in secondary schools. 
Chinese should be taught as a living tongue. Ways and 
methods are being developed to facilitate such in- 
struction; the teaching methods used in Spanish, 
German, and French can be of great help. 

73. Ellert, Ernest E.: “Modern Trends in the Teaching of 
German,” JHE, XXI (Oct. ’50), 363-368. This is a 
summary of a questionnaire study. Which is more 
important to emphasize, conversation or grammar? 
Forty-eight of eighty-six replies state that students 
studying conversational German on an elementary 
level excel those studying grammar. 

74. Hoge, Henry W. and Poesse, Walter: “A Bibliography 
of Articles Treating of Certain Lexical and Gram- 
matical Aspects of Spanish,” H, XXXIII (Nov. ’50), 
343-347. Selections are made from academic journals 
in the field of Hispanic and linguistic studies from 1900 
to July, 1950. 

75. Hurwich, Louis: “Hebrew Teachers’ Colleges in the 
United States,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 
73-96. This Survey emphasizes continuously the 
weaknesses and shortcomings in Hebrew teacher- 
training in this country. Information on Courses of 
Study show, for one thing, the extent to which Hebrew 
is used as the languages of instruction and conversa- 
tion. In most schools grammar is not given sufficient 
emphasis. Hebrew writing fares even worse than 
Hebrew conversation. Five recommendations are 
offered. Many Tables with explanations reveal in- 
teresting data. 

76. Korsch, H., Rechnitzer, A.: “The Values of German 
in Our Time,” MDU, XLII (Nov. ’50), 355-362. 
Opinions and experiences of 41 Wheaton College 
alumnae who had elected German courses during the 
period from 1942-1949 are given. Questionnaires sent 
to the alumnae number 120 in all. The findings repre- 
senting the student’s point of view are most significant 
and directive in many ways. 

Luciani, V.: Bibliography of Italian Studies in A merica, 

I, XXVII (June ’50), 182-186. Reviews and recent 

books are annotated. Several articles (Jan.—Mar. ’50) 

and addenda from many different periodicals are 

briefed. 

78. Luciani, V.: Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America, I, XXVII (Dec. ’50), 344-346. Reviews and 
recent books are annotated. Articles (July-Sept. ’50) 
and addenda are briefed. 

79. Luciani, V.: Bibliography of Italian Studies in Amer- 
ica, I, XXVII (Sept. ’50), 256-261. Reviews and re- 
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cent books are annotated. Several articles (Apr.-June 
’50) and addenda from many different periodicals are 
briefed. 

Luciani, V.: Bibliography of Italian Studies in Amer- 
ica, I, XXVII (Mar. ’50), 42-46. Reviews and recent 
books are annotated. Several articles (Oct.-Dec. ’49) 
and addenda from many different periodicals are 
briefed. 

Luckey, Rob’t. E.: “Material for a Course in English 
on Portuguese and Brazilian Literature and Culture” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Oct. ’50), 421-432. A list of materials 
that may be used in a course of cultural and literary 
content, in English, on Brazil and on Portugal is given 
in this article. 


. Mallinson, Vernon: ‘Method in Modern-Language 


Teaching,” JEL, 82 (Apr. ’50), 224 et seg. A Select 
Committee has been carrying on a very thorough and 
comprehensive survey in regard to present practice in 
modern-language teaching by sending a questionary 
to teachers and professors in the country, to get their 
views on the direct method, the place of phonetics in 
the class-room, and the value of visual aids. The hand- 
book issued as a result of this study has a large section 
devoted to method, and it is the most satisfying for 
the authors favor the direct method approach—the 
oral method. 

Modern Language Association of America: ‘‘Research 
and Bibliography Committee of the German IV 
Group (German Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury): “German Literature of the XIX Century— 
1830-1880—A Current Bibliography” MLF, XXXV 
(Sept.—Dec. ’50), 125-138. All the material is for the 
year 1948, unless otherwise noted. This is the Third 
Annual Survey of books, articles, addresses, and re- 
views dealing with German Literature of this century. 
Ornstein, Jacob: ““Mediaeval Spanish Studies at the 
University of Wisconsin,” BHS, XXVITI (Apr.—June 
’50), 88-93. This Seminary was established in 1931, 
and has been concerned with six projects: Edition of 
the General Estoria, Edition of the scientific works by 
Alfonso X, Alphonsine etymological dictionary, Ac- 
cumulative Index of Mediaeval Spanish, Bibliography 
of Spanish Literature and Linguistics, Formation of a 
Library of Linguistics and Mediaeval Spanish Litera- 
ture. A bibliography listing completed dissertations 
referring to the Alphonsine works is included. 


5. Peters, Mary O.: “Report of an Experiment in the 


Teaching of Beginners’ French,” ISTCJ, XXII (Nov. 
’50), 26, et seq. In the fall of 1948, at Indiana State 
Teachers’ College, two sections in Beginners’ French 
using the aural-oral approach conduct this experi- 
ment. 

Pilch, Judah: “The National Board of License and 
the Training of the Jewish Teacher,” JE 22 (Winter- 
Spring 1950-51), 2-3. The National Board of License, 
a subsidiary agency of the American Association for 
Jewish Education, invited Mr. Louis Hurwick, 
veteran Jewish educator and Dean Emeritus of the 
Boston Hebrew Teachers’ College, to conduct a 
survey and study of the Hebrew Teachers’ Training 
Schools in this country. Most of that study is pub- 
lished in this editorial. 


. Pucciani, O. F.: “Student Opinion Survey,” MLF, 


XXXV (Mar.—June, ’50), 53-55. This survey con- 
cerns objectives in modern language work at UCLA. 
The digest of questionnaire results of 741 students 
will be of interest to all interested in language work. 
Sanchez, José: “Linguafilms: An Appeal and a Pro- 
posal,” MLJ, XXXIV (Nov. ’50), 545-552. Modern 
languages must become life-like, more vivid, more 
functional, if they are to play a vital part in the 
schools today. This is a survey to determine why 
visual-aids have not been used in language teaching 
to any great extent, to find out why so little is done 
through investigations, to appeal sincerely to lan- 
guage teachers to use this new technique with an open 
mind. 
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Vittorini, D.: “Notes on Bibliography of the Italian 
Novel,” MLJ, XXXIV (Dec. ’50), 626-633. These 
notes are of interest to the modern language teaching 
field. The bibliography lists 1948 and 1949 editions. 


. Watts, Phyllis W.: “Language Needs of Vocational 


Students,” CJSE, 25 (Apr. ’50), 207-213. In an at- 
tempt to discover how the language needs of students 
enrolled in vocational curricula in the San Joaquin 
Valley Secondary Schools can be better met, a steering 
committee has begun a study in sixteen high schools 
in Fresno County. Questionnaires listing language 
activities were circulated. 

Zook, Geo. F.: “President’s Annual Report,” ER, 
XXXI (July ’50), 183-274. Various departments and 
committees are heard from—Committee on Modern 
Languages, etc. We have come to a time in which it 
is necessary to increase international understanding 
on which world peace so largely rests. 


’, CORRELATION, INTEGRATION (8). See also: 


4, 6, 7, 12 


Babcock, Edna E.: ‘Progress in the Seattle Public 
Schools,” H, XXXIII (Nov. 750), 373-374. In the 
third grade in the Seattle Schools, an excellent op- 
portunity for introducing foreign languages is found 
in the social studies unit on “Home, School, and Com- 
munity Life in Other Lands,” No formal instruction in 
Spanish grammar is given. Children learn readily 
through imitation. Every effort is made to give 
children experience with language. 

Cremin, L. A.: “‘Puerto Rico Builds a Folk School,” 
NEAJ, 39 (Nov. 750), 598-600. Plan Morovis is a 
pioneer guided-study program bringing public sec- 
ondary education to more Puerto Rican youth and 
adults. The methods used, the aims, the role of the 
teacher (two for each group, language-social studies 
and mathematics-natural sciences) are bringing most 
encouraging results. 

Else, Gerald F.: “Latin and General Education,” 
CJ, 45 (Feb. ’50), 242-245. Latin can contribute to 
general education only by generalizing its skills, sub- 
ject-matter, and its pertinence to modern life. 


. Kintz, Mary E.: “A Study of the Possibilities for 


Correlating General Language with Other Junior 
High School Subjects,” ISTCJ, XXII (Nov. ’50), 35. 
By various means the investigator has worked out an 
effective study on the practical value of foreign 
language study. The method of procedure consists of 
library study of available material pertaining to Italy, 
France, Spain, and Germany, which can be used in 
junior high school] classes. 

Korfmacher, Wm. C.: “Integration of Classical 
Studies with Present Cultural Needs,” CO, XXVII 
(Feb. ’50), 49-51. The author attempts to prove that 
Latin, as the Modern Foreign Languages, provide 
soil for the growth of international understanding. 
MacNaughton, Jacquelin A., and Altenhein, Mar- 
garete R.: “An Investigation of Prognosis in Ger- 
man,” MLJ, XXXIV (Nov. 750), 553-560. The 
investigation endeavors to point out to what extent 
success is predicted in the study of German by means 
of tests te a German, Yiddish or Hunter College 
High School background was present, and the re- 
lationship between such a background and the grades 
earned in the German courses. 

Potouillet, Raymond: “Languages in Action,” MLJ, 
XXXIV (Feb. ’50), 146-150. At Mount Hermon 
School the United Nations General Assembly receives 
extremely favorable reaction. The program il- 
lustrates in a real way the vital importance of foreign 
languages in the search for peace. 

Whitmore, F. C.: “German: Its Value for the Scien- 
tist,”” MDU, XLII (Feb. ’50), 105-106. Science cuts 
across national boundaries with a minimum of in- 
hibition or interference which, according to the 
author, is of primary importance in bringing to the 
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attention of the American educational public the 
value of a knowledge of modern foreign languages. 
Many important developments in science are pub- 
lished in German. 


VI. CURRICULUM PLANNING, ADMINISTRATION 
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107. 


(9). See also: 1, 2, 4, 7, 11 


Apple, Joe A.: “Providing for Teacher Growth in In- 
ternational Understanding,” CJEE, XIX (Nov. ’50), 
122-128. A major responsibility of the schools today 
is education for international understanding. The pro- 
gram at San Diego State College, California, is doing 
much for world understanding in the academic de- 
partments. Each foreign language department— 
Spanish, German, and French—stresses the cultural 
backgrounds of the peoples speaking these languages. 
de los Santos, M. V.: ‘‘The State and Education for 
International Cooperation,” SS, 71 (Sat., May 13, 
50), 294-296. The duties of the State in regard to 
education and culture in order to insure a better 
understanding among peoples, also practical steps to 
be taken to discharge them are discussed in this 
article. 

Hilton, Ronald: “Hispanic American Studies at 
Stanford University,” BHS, XXVII (Oct.—Dec. ’50), 
216-221. There have been more recent developments 
in Hispanic studies in the United States, therefore 
this article complements one by Mr. Ornstein (BHS, 
XXVII (Apr.—June ’50)). It gives a description of the 
activities of an institution in the wider field of His- 
panic American studies, stressing the more modern 
period. 

Katzoff, Louis: ‘The College of Jewish Studies of 
Chicago,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 29-32. 
At least fifty courses are offered in both Hebrew and 
English. The emphasis is upon Hebrew—in the fields 
of Hebrew language and literature, Bible, Talmud, 
History, Education, Sociology, Philosophy and the 
Arts. Students are divided into various departments. 
The courses are divided into the various areas of 
Jewish knowledge. The classwork is conducted en- 
tirely in Hebrew. 

Kaufman, F. W.: “The Teacher of German—Instruc- 
tor or Educator,” GQ, XXIII (Nov. ’50), 235-241. 
One solution remains which meets the problems of 
decreasing enrollment in courses in advanced German 
literature, and that is the introduction of courses in 
German literature in translation. The dangers, as 
well as the advantages, are pointed out in this article. 
Experiences in such courses in German at Oberlin 
College are cited. Mr. Kaufman states that the re- 
sults, on the whole, have been very gratifying. 
Keating, L. Clark: ‘““The University of Maryland 
Graduate Foreign Study Centers,” MLJ, XXXIV 
(May ’50), 377-380. These study centers were 
founded to provide direction and purpose to graduate 
study in a variety of fields. 


. Lemieux, Claude P.: “Foreign Languages for the 


Naval Ofiicer,”” MLJ, XXXIV (Dec. ’50), 634-639. 
In the navy we must provide a suitable intellectual 
climate for the development of active language skills. 
To implement this the author explains the two planes 
of administration by which we can proceed. 
McCreary, John: “The Nature of Progressive Educa- 
tion,” E, 70 (Jan. ’50), 289-297. The typical college 
of the progressive institution would simplify the 
curriculum by naming only four study-areas. In litera- 
ture and modern language, the factor of relevance to 
life is emphasized. Literature is treated as a means to 
know and understand others and esthetic experience. 
In language instruction the chief goal is to introduce 
the student to a new culture. Its practical purposes 
are not overlooked. 


. Steinbock, I. B.: “The Center Academy of the 


Brooklyn Jewish Center,’ JE, 21 (Spring, ’49), 40- 
43. The Center Academy, established to give a well 
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122. 


rounded education to American Jewish children, is the 
oldest of its kind in the U.S. The curriculum is care- 
fully planned to bring about a close integration of the 
secular and Hebrew studies. The teaching of Hebrew 
in the first and the second grades is informal. 


VII. THE WAR, THE POSTWAR (4). See also: 


Brown, W. Edward: “I Would Have You All Speak 
with Tongues,” BAAUP, 36 (Summer, ’50), 246-261. 
Language exists solely to enable man to make himself 
understood by his fellows. Success in peace and in war 
hinges on our understanding of many languages and 
the people who speak them. A translation does not 
give an adequate presentation of an original in 
another language. 

Huebener, Theodore: “Adult Education in Germany,” 
HP, XXXII (Nov. 750), 5-9. The daily contacts and 
working together of Americans and Germans is a 
valuable experiment in democratic living. The In- 
formation Centers Branch is something entirely new 
in international relations. 

Kopel, David and Howland, Harold E.: “Secondary 
Education in Postwar Austria,’ SR, LVIII (Feb. ’50), 
75-83. Students pursue a rigorous course of academic 
and scientific studies. The four types of curriculums 
are explained. Each requires at least one modern 
foreign language. 

Mead, R. G., Jr.: “Foreign Languages in Wartime 
Intelligence,” MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 45-47. Some 
of the ways in which foreign languages are utilized as 
a valuable and frequently indispensable instrument 
in the process of research and analysis in the general 
sphere of intelligence are outlined briefly. Illustrations 
are drawn from the experience of the Research and 
Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services. 


VIII. FILMS, RECORDINGS, AUDIO-VISUAL 


113. 
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AIDS (18). See also: 4, 6, 17 


Altman, S.: “Auditory Aids for the Jewish School,” 
JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 56-58. All teaching 
can be improved by adding to textbook materials the 
use of auditory materials that can make the learning 
experience more concrete and memorable. This article 
is primarily concerned with the use of recordings as a 
teaching aid. 

Berenson, Irving H.: “United Nations Calling,” HP, 
XXXII (Sept. ’50), 6-11. The United Nations Radio 
and its broadcasts are unlimited in their scope. The 
foreign language teacher can make use of them in his 
instruction. 


5. Birkmaier, E. Marie: “Needs Before We Can Teach 


Russian Effectively at the Ninth Grade Level,” 
BAATSEEL, VII (Dec. ’49), 39-40. Grade listening 
materials, visual aids, and a basic word-list are urgent 
needs, as well as other practical material. Drill on 
functional grammar only is to be done. 

Bookbinder, Jack: “The Arts Will Tell Them,” 
NEAJ, 39 (Dec. ’50), 660-662. More efficient language 
learning is the result of audio-visual presentations in 
Philadelphia. “Looking at Latin America,” “Looking 
at France,” and “Mexico Through the Arts,” are 
friendly and informal presentations of color slides and 
music recordings. It is evident that this method 
brings valuable results. 

Brinckman, Wm. W.: “Instruction in Foreign Lan- 
guages,” SS, 71 (Sat., Jan. 28, ’50), 53-60. Many 
articles on language teaching with various methods 
used in the teaching of them are presented to us. 
There is a strong connection between language in- 
struction and international amity. There is room for 
the use of mechanical equipment to facilitate language 
learning. 

Buell, Maxine G.: ‘Picture Exercises for Oral Drill of 
Structure Patterns,” LL, III (Jan.—June ’50), 14-33. 
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In language teaching slides, movies, and various kinds 
of audio-visual materials are used as they stimulate 
conversation and introduce new material to the stu- 
dent. 

Chipkin, I. S.: “A Decade of Progress in Jewish 
Education 1939-1949,” JE, 21 (Winter 749), 9-18, et 
seg. As for methodology, many references are made to 
community programs engaged in experiments on 
creative activity, on audio-visual aids, on club-class 
programs, on changes in textbooks and curricula. 
Cook, Chas. H. Jr., and Cohen, Leon J.: ‘“Short-Wave 
Radio in Language Teaching,” MLJ, XXXIV (Mar. 
50), 199-203. The language teachers can add this im- 
portant auditory device to their many teaching aids. 
This article stresses the psychological value of this 
method, points out the abundance of programs, and 
shows teachers how to obtain necessary listening 
guides. 

Dale, Edgar: ‘Looking and Listening,” NS, 45 (Mar. 
’50), 30. Audio-visual methods of instruction provide 
examples or vicarious experiences that give greater 
meaning to verbal symbols. This is a new media for 
world communication and international understand- 
ing. 


. Duncan, Maude H.: ‘Learning a Foreign Language: 


Suggestions for Mastery,” MLJ, XXXIV (Feb. ’50), 
132-134. Get all possible aid from visual, auditory and 
vocal organs, and sometimes motor activity. Thus 
the aural-oral approach used in studying brings 
profitable results. 

. Wm.: “Audio-Visual Section,” BIUSE, 
XXVI (Sept. ’50), 32-36. Audio-visual materials are 
to be considered an integral part of the curriculum. 
Audio-visual materials are necessary with the oral- 
aural method used in classroom learning experiences 
in the teaching of modern foreign languages. 


. Gaudin, Lois: ““The Use of Recordings in Language 


Instruction,” FR, XXIII (Mar. ’50), 397-399. The 
use of recordings is still the best mechanical aid for 
oral and aural training in foreign languages, and re- 
cordings can and should be used at all levels of lan- 
guage study. Great care must be exercised in the 
choosing of the records. 


. Lemieux, Claude P.: ‘‘Audio-Visual Aids in the Teach- 


ing of Russian,” BAATSEEL, VII (Dec. ’49), 46-47. 
Names and addresses of publishing companies, prices, 
etc., are given for wall maps, pictures, language 
records (conversation), and films. 

Pervy, Adolphe: “Filmology Applied to the Fields 
of Vocabulary Growth and Modern Language Meth- 
ods,” MLF, XXXV (Mar.—June, ’50), 42-53. In the 
chapter reproduced here, Dr. Pervy analyzes the 
many considerations of a scientific nature which 
enter into the composition of an educational film 
applied to language learning. The paper should prove 
of great interest to teachers who have asked them- 
selves what effective use they could make of audio- 
visual methods. 


. Press, Cynthia: ‘Motion Pictures for the Teaching of 


Spanish,” H, XXXIII (May ’50), 157-159). Miss 
Press gives us her many reasons for believing that the 
motion picture is one of the most important and dy- 
namic media in the teaching of Spanish. She names 
many films that impart background information, also 
those to be used for the problem of teaching skills in 
speaking, reading, writing, and listening. 

Ress, Etta S.: “Instructional Aids Exchanged Be- 
tween the U.S. and France,” NS, 45 (Mar. ’50), 76-78. 
An audio-visual materials’ bureau has been established 
in New York City to provide authentic and up-to- 
date teaching aids about France and the French 
people. 

Robinove, N. Netzorg: “Broadcast from Detroit,” 
FR, XXIV (Dec. ’50), 133-140. In response to a letter 
sent her from Mr. Clarence Wachner, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages of the Detroit Public Schools, 
Mrs. Robinove accepts the invitation from the 
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French Broadcasting System in North America, to 
join their International Goodwill Network. Mrs. 
Robinove’s ingenuity again is shown in this most in- 
teresting and delightful dramatization in which the 
eight students in her fourth year French class at 
Mackenzie High School tell their French friends 
across the sea many interesting details about Detroit. 
Sanchez, José: “Linguafilms: 16mm Films on Latin 
America and Spain,’ H, XXXIII (May ’50), 159- 
161. Numerous producers and distributors with rich 
collections of language films are named and explained 
in the article. Language films, according to the author, 
are to be used for cultural purposes. Besides, they 
are to be considered as a powerful medium of instruc- 
tion in the modern languages. 


IX. GENERAL LANGUAGE, AUXILIARY 
LANGUAGE (8). See also: 2, 5 


Corréa, Affonso: ‘“Modern Babel,’’ A, 2 (May ’50), 
16-17 et seq. The language problem has always been 
an urgent one, but today it is more urgent than ever. 
This article explains the universal language, Esper- 
anto, created by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, Polish linguist 
and physician. He is convinced that the language 
barrier can be broken, and that unfriendliness among 
the peoples of the world is due to linguistic differ- 
ences. 


. Gode-von Aesch, A.: “The Question of an Inter- 


national Auxiliary Language,” MLF, XX XV (Sept.— 
Dec. ’50), 81-95. Many interesting aspects of the 
entire question of auxiliary languages are discussed. 
If it is true that cultural internationalism does not 
ever arise without a functionally dependent linguistic 
internationalism, then it would seem to follow that 
there is a need for an international auxiliary language. 


3. Koch, Ernest: “A Foreign Language Approach to 


Critical Analysis in General Literature,” GQ, XXIII 
(Mar. ’50), 93-100. The foreign language teacher 
assigned to cover classes in General (or World) Litera- 
ture can, by developing in students an awareness of 
the deficiencies of translation wherever they are of 
real consequence, can maintain one of the primary 
aims of foreign language instruction. The Permanent 
Goethe, a recent anthology is criticized for us. 

Newmark, Maxim: “Guidance in Foreign Languages,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 3-17. One purpose of this 
study is to provide a rational basis for answering 
various questions that high-school] pupils ask coun- 
selors and teachers about some phases of foreign- 
language learning and to raise a much-disputed sub- 
ject as far as possible above the level of conflicting 
opinion. Many educational values of foreign languages 
are given. The exploratory course, “General Lan- 
guage” is discussed. Brief descriptions of prognosis 
tests are given. There follows a very good list of 
study techniques for foreign-language work. 


5. Rockwell, Leo L.: “Modern Languages in General 


Education,” SS, 71 (Sat., May 20, ’50), 305-308. In 
the world of tomorrow many students will be able to 
make practical use of various languages. Investiga- 
tions show that secondary-school study of foreign 
languages improves freshman college grades in all sub- 
jects. Various methods in language teaching are dis- 
cussed, and the values received in studying a foreign 
language. 

Sondow, Percy: “General Language: A Candidate for 
Inclusion in the General Arts Area,” HP, XXXII 
(Sept. ’50), 64-67. General Language is a survey of 
the fundamentals of language in general, including a 
study of some elementary principles common to all 
languages. It will prove an inspiring introduction to 
further foreign language study. 

Stecher, Constance F.: “Appreciation of World 
Literature at the Secondary Level,” E, 71 (Dec. ’50), 
258-261. The introduction of a simplified course in 
world literature at secondary level has as its purpose 
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a better understanding of events linking nations 
through a study of literary masterpieces of the world. 
Literature creates sympathetic understanding as it is 
direct, personal, and intimate. This work can be sup- 
plemented by films and recordings from the literature 
of foreign lands. 

Withers, A. M.: “General Education, English, and 
Foreign Languages,” CO, XXVII (Feb. ’50), 55-56. 
Modern Foreign Languages are and must be a neces- 
sary feature of general education. General language 
courses are not looked upon favorably by the author 
for he believes they are often poorly administered. 


X. GRAMMAR, SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION (23). 
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144, 


See also: 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 11, 15, 16 


Bement, N. S.: “The Problem of the French Verb 
System, at Home and Abroad,” MLJ, XXXIV (Dec. 
’50), 604-615. Historical evolution and discussion are 
presented here regarding the two systems which would 
facilitate comprehension and acquisition for the native 
student and for the English-speaking student. This 
explanation is prompted by the growing gap between 
the ways of presenting the French verb system in 
American and in French textbooks, and by the tend- 
ency of foreign authors to respect trends evident in 
textbooks written by native authors. 

Bolinger, Dwight L.: “The Comparison of Inequality 
in Spanish,” L, 26 (Jan.—Mar. ’50), 28-62. This is a 
study of the unequal comparison in order to establish 
more precisely the distinction between the uses of 
que and de connecting the elements of the comparison. 
Bolinger, Dwight L.: ‘Retained Objects in Spanish,” 
H, XXXIII (Aug. ’50), 237-239. For this study the 
verbs that admit of retained datives or retained 
prepositional objects are divided into two classes: 
those which take, in the active voice, an accusative or 
a non-accusative (dative or prepositional) object, with 
or without some change in meaning; and those which 
have no alternative, but which usually have some 
close synonym that sanctions the other type of object. 


. Bull, Wm. E.: “Quedar and Quedarse: A Study of 


Contrastive Ranges,” L, 26 (Oct.-Dec. ’50), 467-480. 
The method used for this study is somewhat un- 
orthodox, explains the author, for in a work of this 
kind, one is to devise means of getting at signals to 
which the native habitually responds. As many as 600 
examples of guedar and 228 of quedarse were collected, 
divided into like grammatical categories, and sepa- 
rated into 22 semantic and functional constellations. 
Bull, Wm. E.: “Some Adjective Position: Present 
Rules and Theories,” H, XXXIII (Nov. ’50), 297- 
303. The primary purpose of this article is to analyze 
those rules which have not been verified by the present 
research, to separate tradition from ascertainable 
linguistic facts, and to establish some standards by 
which old and new rules regarding this may be evalu- 
ated. It is based on an analysis of some 8000 examples 
of adjectives from some 350 sources. 

Chartier, R. C., and Miller, M. M.: “The Subjunctive 
in Canadian French,” FR, XXIII (Mar. ’50), 389- 
392. It seems that Canadian-French is following the 
European-French tendency to use the present sub- 
junctive rather than the imperfect, especially in 
journalistic style. From the study made it also ap- 
pears that Canadian-French tends to avoid the sub- 
junctive, whenever possible, to a greater extent than 
the European-French. 


. Coken, Leon J.: “Composition Through Précis-Writ- 


ing,” MLJ, XXXIV (May, ’50), 389-391. Précis 
writing is one method to provide training in reading, 
writing and speaking. Old-fashioned pedagogy con- 
siders any classroom exercise as a kind of épreute- 
surprise. Later methodology tends towards preparing 
the student. 


- Delakas, Daniel: “French Popular Songs and the 


Study of Grammar,” FR, XXIV (Dec. ’50), 149-153. 
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In imitating and in learning grammatical principles 
from a diversified selection of popular singers, stu- 
dents gain more than they lose. The method is a sim- 
ple one. 

Duke, Francis: ‘(Degrees of Quality in Fact and 
Fancy,” FR, XXIII (Mar. ’50), 400-402. The French 
comparative seems to be the true equivalent of the 
English comparative with than, even where one of the 
terms expressed as codrdinate really represents a 
category. The French superlative seems to be differ- 
ent from the English superlative in that the former 
expresses disparity within any group, the latter only 
within groups regarded as categories. 

Dykstra, Gerald: “Teach Grammar,” LL, IIT (July— 
Dec. ’50), 89-92. A very vital part of learning a 
second language is learning the grammar. This, of 
course, depends upon who the student is. He may be a 
linguist who does not need to speak the language, or a 
student who does want to speak a second language. A 
technique in which this indispensable knowledge of 
the grammar of a second language may be taught 
most effectively is presented. 

Foley, Louis: “On Teaching Word-Order,” MLJ, 
XXXIV (Mar. ’50), 182-188. A profitable exercise 
may be the examination of the texture of outstanding 
sentences, Hereby we acquire the “feel” of language in 
its actual use. 

Gravit, F. W.: “French Review Grammars,” FR, 
XXIV (Oct. ’50), 38-46. The author deplores the 
situation as regards review grammar and composition 
books. A search in this field for common objectives 
and for practical methodology is a standing need. Of 
nineteen French “review grammars,” fairly repre- 
sentative in the language field, the variations are in- 
finite. There seems to be no common core of aim, 
method, or achievement. There is no common de- 
nominator of ease or difficulty, of depth or spread. 
Howe, Arthur S.: “The Subjunctive in Spanish,” 
ILTF, 2 (Dec. 10 49), 6-7. The many uses of the sub- 
junctive fill the student, says the author, with fear. 
Therefore, he gives us a technique whereby we ex- 
plain the rules which will then mean much more to the 
student. Many good examples illustrating each rule is 
also given. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée: “The Position of the Actor 
Expression in Colloquial Mexican Spanish,” L, 26 
(Apr.—June ’50), 236-263. This is an attempt to de- 
scribe, in terms of form, the position of the actor ex- 
pression in the colloquial Spanish of present-day 
Mexico. 


. Kirrmann, E. N.: “The Teaching of German,” MDU, 


XLII (Feb. ’50), 105. A rule for the use of sondern, is 
given. An explanation is then given why aber is used 
in an occasional sentence. 


. Le Fant, Joan B.: ‘Present the Subjunctive Early and 


See How Students’ Themes Improve!,” H, XXXIII 
(Nov. 750), 350-353. Two very helpful devices are 
suggested here for theme writing which involves the 
use of the subjunctive. 

McSpadden, Geo. E.: “The Problem of Teaching 
Spanish Syntax,” H, XXXIII (Nov. ’50), 347-349. 
The importance of practical] skill in syntactical problem 
for understanding the spoken or written language 
must be evident to each teacher. The author proposes 
five suggestions to remedy the neglect of syntax in our 
teaching. 

Myron, H. B., Jr.: “The Translation of A and De in 
French,” FR, XXIII (Feb. ’50), 314-315. These two 
propositions stand in all their obdurate resistance for 
the average and the superior student. What happens 
when we turn to more complicated translation prob- 
lems as: verb phrases, tenses, etc.? 


. Rossi, P. C.: “Teaching the Present Indicative Tense 


in Brazilian Portuguese,” H, XX XIII (Feb. ’50), 54—- 
56. By teaching the various conjugations simultane- 
ously, attention is focused on the stem vowel and its 
behavior in the various conjugations. It seems profita- 
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ble to teach this tense and all its ramifications as one 
unit. The author explains the method used to good 
advantage in regard to endings, stress, orthography and 
phonology of the stem vowel, and orthographic changes. 
Conrad: “Grammar and Usage—Some 
Current Thoughts,” SR, LVIII (Nov. ’50), 468-474. 
This article mentions only a few of the many refer- 
ences to be found. One important omission is the work 
of Mr. Charles C. Fries. In general there is a common 
agreement that formal grammar, taught for its own 
sake, has little effect on usage. Grammar is the end of 
thinking, not the beginning. Grammar is a subsequent, 
language an antecedent, beginning. 

Simpson, L. V.: ““Terminating the Terminology Ta- 
boo,” FR, XXIII (Jan. 750), 234-237. Why may we 
not discuss the facts of grammar frankly as the facts of 
life? Whatever method is used, name the parts of 
speech unselfconsciously. 

“Spanish Adjective 
Position: Phonetic Stress and Emphasis,” H, XX XIII 
(Aug. ’50), 221-229. This study maintains that every 
kind of phonetic emphasis, manifested by stress, 
lengthening and contrastive pitch levels, may be 
placed upon an adjective in either pre- or post-posi- 
tion. 

Winkelman, John: “The Teaching of Expletives,” 
GQ, XXIII (May ’50), 161-167. The most neglected 
part of speech in the teaching of German is the ex- 
pletive. Lexicography is not the appropriate approach 
to expletives. Many illustrative sentences are taken 
from Duden’s “Stilwérterbuch,” and an analysis of 
each which clarifies the nature of several expletives. It 
also gives the proper approach to their understanding. 


XI. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (LATIN- 
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165. 


166. 


AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, WORLD) (31) 
See also: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 17 


Anakin, V. Dewey: “A College Class Visits the United 
Nations Security Council,” ISTCJ, XXI (Dec. ’49), 
58-59. It is a valuable project as a teaching method. 
Students get great insight into international machina- 
tions. 

Arciniegas, German: “Los Idiomas, Fundamento de 
la Educacién,” H, XXXIII (Aug. 750), 195-202. 
As the author explains, people have various ideas 
of languages. The world is divided by veils of words. 
When nations do not understand each other, it is 
Babel. Languages break barriers of peoples and na- 
tions. We are worth two persons if we know two lan- 
guages. Many problems of languages are explained. 
They are the basis of education. 

Caillouet, Most Rev. L. Abel. D.D.: “Encouraging 
the Study of Foreign Languages for the Purpose of 
Fostering International Sympathies, Communications, 
and Better Understanding,’ BNCEA, XLVII (Aug. 
’50), 106-108. International understanding that is 
sought must be grounded in appreciation of the unity 
of the human race. To familiarize oneself with the 
thinking of others as expressed in their own language. 
Conde, Ing. G. Coto: “La Unién de Universidades 
Latinoamericanas,”” UM, IV Numero 47 (Mexico, 
(Noviembre ’50), 7-8. An International University 
Board, proposed by the Paraguayan Delegation at the 
Second General Assembly of UNESCO, was formed 
for the purpose of assisting the university centers with 
courses of study, exchange professors and students. 
del Toro, Julio: “Are We A New Generation?,” MLJ, 
XXXIV (May ’50), 392. Our Editor states, “the pro- 
fession of language teaching carries along incalculable 
possibilities for the intelligent understanding of the 
psychology of other peoples, and this understanding is 
the sine qua non in the establishing of conditions lead- 
ing to harmony among the various peoples of the 
Earth.” He also insists on close unity among the 
teachers of different languages, who should always 
present a united front. 
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del Toro, Julio: ‘Are We World-Minded Enough?,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Oct. ’50), 481-482. Professor del Toro 
feels that the radio and the aeroplane have brought 
about a great change in our life and the spirit of isola- 
tion is becoming something of the past. That it has not 
left us altogether, or that there may be more of it left 
in us than in other peoples, he is forced to admit, for 
he says, “Don’t be surprised that this should be the 
only civilized nation where a number of educational 
leaders proclaim in all sincerity that the study of 
foreign languages is not worthwhile.’’ But he would 
like to remind them, “it might be well to try to under- 
stand the psychology of other peoples, and in order 
to ascertain how they think, and act, and dream, no 
better way can be found than looking into the ways of 
their languages and the expression of their thoughts as 
shown in their literatures.” 

Dougherty, D. M.: “The Value of a Year of Study in 
France for Undergraduates,” FR, XXIII (Feb. ’50), 
304-305. The Junior Year Plan, which makes ac- 
credited study at foreign universities possible for 
American undergraduates, is one way which creates a 
better understanding between nations. 

Fidt, R. C.: “A Bilingual Teacher in Colombia,” 
MEAJ, XXVIII (Oct. ’50), 171-173, 193. Mr. Eidt 
tells of his 15 months’ teaching experience in Spanish 
and English in Bogota, and of opportunities for field 
experience there. 

Elkinton, Howard W.: ‘‘Austria Sings Again,” AGR, 
XVI (Feb. ’50), 30-31. The Austrian Students’ Good 
Will Tour to America represents a very fine enter- 
prise. Undertaken by Dr. Oskar F. Bock of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and some thirty students carefully 
selected, this project is non-commercial and non- 
political. This group spreads international under- 
standing and a spirit of cooperation and good fellow- 
ship among students of different nationalities, races, 
races, and creeds. 

Francois, Sister, S.N.D. de N.: “Modern Language as 
a Contributory Factor in International Understand- 
ing,” BNCEA, XLVIT (Aug. ’50), 365-371. Modern 
language can be a vital contributory factor in interna- 
tional understanding only when the teaching of the 
language is really functional. More attention should 
be devoted to the ability to speak a modern language, 
than to teaching grammar and to the ability to read 
the language. 

Freeman, W. H.: “The Joint Language Front in New 
Jersey,” MLJ, XXXIV (May ’50), 368-371. “Knowl- 
edge of foreign languages must be insisted upon now 
or the evils of intolerance will be continued on a larger 
scale in the future organization of all nations into One 
World.” 


. Gavin, Jerome: “Salzburg Seminar in American 


Studies,” AGR, XVI (Apr. 750), 23-25. This bold and 
unique project in the field of international education, 
held in July and August, has many important aspects. 
These are explained, as is the organization of the 
Seminar organize@ in 1947 by a group of Harvard 
University students. 


. Golden, G. J.: “International Relations,” CTAJ, 46 


(Dec. ’50), 9. The recent plan for exchange teachers is 
very good as it helps people of various countries t 
know one another better. Methods of presenting in- 
formation on international relations is discussed. 


. Halevi, Mordecai: ‘Jewish Education in Latin Ameti- 


can Countries,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 97- 
99. The writer of this study reports on his visit to 4 
number of Central American Jewish communities. 
The general subjects are taught in Spanish, and as 4 
rule are on a high level. A common characteristic 0! 
these communities is the strong hold of the Yiddish 
language. 

Hancher, Virgil M.: “Journey to India,” BAAC, 
XXXVI (Dec. ’50), 502-510. Education and under- 
standing go hand in hand; education and understan¢- 
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ing are the keys to the solution of most of the world’s 
problems. 
Harper, A. T.: “Experiment in International Educa- 
tion,” H, XXXIII (Feb. 750), 63-66. The America 
School of Quito offers primary and secondary educa- 
tion based on American ideals, methods, and _ pro- 
grams. The author explains the entire setup of the 
school. The direct method used in the primary, the 
lower and upper elementary, and the secondary grades 
is carefully explained. 
Lewis, M. E.: “Go Forth to Ottawa,” MEAJ, XXVII 
\pr. ’50), 430. Teachers from all over the world, 
many dressed in native costumes and speaking their 
native tongue meet to plan a pilgrimage to Ottawa, 


Canada, tor the World Organization of the Teaching 


Me Grath, FE. J.: “American Public Education, Jewish 
iducation and International Understanding,” JE, 21 
Winter 750), 19-24. The broad purposes and _ their 


international implications of American education are 
many. They have to do with the knowledge of and the 
skills of language, specific vocational and professional 


training, and education for citizenship in cultivating a 
wholesome regard, an attitude of sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the people and their culture of other 
countri ° 

Miller, J. Hillis: “Horace Mann and Latin-American 
Education,” SS, 71 (Sat., Apr. 8, ’50), 211-213. 
Horace Mann as a teacher saw the needs for better 
teaching methods. It was the practical quality of 
Horace Mann that Sarmiento appreciated. At the 
University of Florida, through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, there is a growing interest in Latin- 
\merican literature, as well as an intensive emphasis 
upon the Spanish language. 

Nostrand, Howard L.: ‘toward Selective Planning in 
International Education,” ER, XXXI (Oct. 750), 
405-417. The “language laboratory” device in foreign 
language teaching can be adopted. 


es 


2. Orata, Pedro T.: ‘Educational Progress in the Philip- 


pines,’ ER, XXXI (Oct. ’50), 369-382. With the 
change [rom rote to conceptual learning has come big 
strides in language—both oral and written. There is a 
pronounced change in the ability of the children to 
communicate with others. . 

Reynolds, M. G.: “Mexico on Two Wheels,” A, 2 
(May ’50), 29-31. The trip through Mexico (56 days) 
that the author has taken as a member of an American 
Youth Hostels tour has been a rich experience for her, 
and has taught her, as others in the group, to have a 
better understanding of and a greater respect for our 
Mexican neighbors. } 

R. H. A.: “Modern School Architecture at Pan- 
American Congress,”’ NS, 45 (June, ’50), 88-90. The 
exchange of ideas was handicapped somewhat by the 
language barrier. From the United States many were 
embarrassed because of not being able to speak 
Spanish. The co-workers from South and Central 
America could understand Kgelish. Increased facility 
in languages of other peoples is a necessity. . 
Roca, Pablo: “Reorientacién de la Escuela Superior,” 
RAM, IX (Febrero ’59), 5 et seg. Remote and for- 
merly unheard of regions are now participating in in- 
ternational affairs since the world is brought closer 
together in this air age. This survey of the schools in 
Colombia shows the many kinds of schools and the 
courses that are offered. 

Roseler, R. O.: “Modern Language Study—A Neces- 
sity in Our Time,” MDU, XLII (Oct. 50), 280-289, 
loday, modern communication and transportation fa- 
cilities have brought us close to all the countries of the 
world. Thousands of Americans in various types of 
business find themselves in close contact with people 
irom other countries. The position of our country in 
the family of nations makes a knowledge of foreign 
languages and a thorough study of modern foreign 
anguages in our schools colleges a necessity. 
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Saenz, J. Luz: “Good Will Toward Men,” TO 34 
(Dec. ’50), 21-22. The best and the only way to learn 
a language is by free social practice. To know a lan- 
guage is an economic, distinguishing, cultural asset 
and necessary for international goodwill. 

Smith, Mary C.: “Report from Lindenwood,” CTAJ, 
46 (Oct. ’50), 8. Fifty overseas teachers from seven- 
teen countries have met for this conference at which 
time they took part in discussions and heard talks by 
internationally-known leaders. This has given the 
teachers a better understanding of international af- 
fairs which will be translated into ‘Education for 
World Peace” in all the classrooms of the nation. 
Tanner, Myrtle L.: “Spanish in the Elementary 
Schools,” TO, 34 (Oct. ’50), 24-25, et seg. Language 
learning is a normal function of childhood. A well- 
equipped language laboratory is needed, use films and 
film strips, encourage correspondence with students in 
Latin-American countries. Intolerance and prejudice 
will be eliminated. 

Toro, Mariano V.: “La Educacién en Puerto Rico,” 
RAM, IX (Agosto 750), 128-129, et seg. From one 
section, ‘“Ensenanza del Inglés,” we note the decision 
to provide better ways of teaching English, after the 
newest methods of so doing have been studied. Since 
the child learns to speak before he learns to read or to 
write, the plan used to teach English is based on the 
most recent findings of linguistic science, and on the 
advice of outstanding people from the University of 
Michigan and Columbia University. 

Wood, Helen C.: “World Understanding for Chil- 
dren,” CJEE, XIX (Nov. 750), 77-121. The foreign 
language department plays an important part in 
building a World Community. The outline given here 
has many suggestions. 

Yeiser, Idabelle: ““An Educational Approach to Peace 
and Understanding,” E, 70 (June ’50), 619-624. 
Fewer rules and better speech would contribute to- 
ward international understanding. There is a greater 
need for the study of foreign languages. 


XIT. LESSON PLANNING (4) 
See also: 4, 5, 6, 10 


Fliess, Frank F.: “How Can We Try to Create a 
Satisfactory Student-Teachers Program in the Mod- 
ern Language Field?,”” MLJ, XXIV (Apr. 750), 298- 
301. Our problem becomes more complex when the 
(cooperating) student teacher comes to our classroom. 
The method course is very important in the student 
teacher’s program. One of the many opportunities 
given is that of evaluating various methods. 

Lurie, R. G.: “Three Years’ Experience with the Unit 
Approach,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 45-48. 
The unit as the means of achieving the most inclusive 
integration has been experimented with extensively in 
both private and public schools, but little has been 
done in Jewish education. The writer, in her own 
teaching, has attempted to try out six or seven 
variants of integration. This article deals with the 
adaptive unit. It is limited to a sketchy review of 
some experiences with the unit where it was possible 
to experiment with this type of approach to curricu- 
lum. 

Rosenbaum, Eric: “Need for a Better Methods 
Course,” GQ, XXIII (Mar. ’50), 101-104. One urgent 
need for future teachers is a one year grammar teach- 
ing course. Mr. Purin and other leaders have voiced 
the same need. What this grammar teaching course 
should offer and how it should be organized are care- 
fully exp!ained. An important aspect of the methods 
course is the lesson plan and its application. 

Rowan, Bob and Kendall, Ellis and Stroud, Mary: 
“The Teaching of Bilingual Children,” E, 70 (Mar. 
50), 423-426. The teaching of bilingual children in- 
volves problems not met in regular classroom situa- 
tions. These children from Spanish speaking homes in 
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Carlsbad must have English, their new language, 
presented in a concrete, direct manner. There must be 
many opportunities in the classroom for actual experi- 
ence with language immediately at hand. 


XIII. MISCELLANEOUS (NOT CLASSIFIED 
ELSEWHERE) (5) See also: 3, 11, 16 


Alciatore, J. C.: “Stendhal et L’Etude des Langues,” 
FR, XXXIII (Feb. ’50), 278-288. In this study the 
author endeavors to state precisely what has induced 
Stendhal to devote himself to the study of languages 
as well as the method followed to learn them. We are 
to consider the period from 1789 to 1811. 

De Coster, C. C.: “Thinking of Studying in Spain?,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 48-50. The author’s experi 
ences may prove very helpful to others who consider 
studying in Spain. Much is explained about the 
courses at some of the twelve universities in Spain. 
Naturally there is oral drill in the use of the language. 
Foley, Louis: “French in Vermont,” MLJ, XXXIV 
(Oct. ’50), 470-474. Vermont was French long before 
it was Vermont. No one could really consider French 
a “foreign” language in Vermont. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher is one of many who have helped cement Franco- 
American relations and make France better under- 
stood in this country. 

Whitcomb, Mildred E.: “Reuther Rips Congress,” 
NS, 45 (Apr. ’50), 47-48. John H. Furbay talked 
about educating our children in geography, foreign 
languages, and human understanding so we can as- 
sume leadership in this air age. 

Zimmerman, Irene: “Language Occupations—The 


Conversational ability in a foreign language is de- 
sired or required by major airlines doing an interna- 
tional business. The purpose of this approach is to 
present the position as a possibility for the well 
equipped language student who is deeply interested 
in working with all sorts of people from different back- 
grounds. 


XIV. MOTIVATION AND STIMULATION (11) 


202. 


203. 


206. 


See also: 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 17 


Burke, Louise: ‘Streamlining in Junior High School 
French Classes,” MLJ, XXXIV (Mar. ’50), 216-218. 
A few tricks or ‘‘a few methods of procedure” which 
animate some of the blasé teen-agers are given to us. 
Clapp, H. L.: “The Children Learn French,” FR, 
XXIII (Jan. 750), 227-233. Mr. Clapp’s domestic 
scene turns into a miniature foreign language program 
for the young. Translating all this into terms of class- 
room methodology, he imagines what each child 
would do in an oral-method French course, an oral- 
aural method course, an old fashioned grammar 
course, a reading-method course. 


. Cummings, Leone D.: “Bevelopmental Education As 


Worked Out with Minnesota First Graders,” NS, 46 
(Oct. ’50), 37-41. The “Weekly Reader” contained 
front-page story on the children of Mexico. This was 
the stimulus for conversations about other countries. 
It is wise in our democracy to begin to help the very 
young children to realize that people in other lands 
are much like ourselves. 


5. Hornby, A. S.: “The Situational Approach in Lan- 


guage Teaching (1),” ELT, IV (Jan. ’50), 98-103. As 
the author states, the title is really a variation on a 
former theme—Direct Association. He gives us 
practical suggestions, for he says there are many ways 
in which the teacher may create and effectively use 
real situations. 

Hornby, A. S.: “The Situational Approach in Lan- 
guage Teaching”(II),” ELT, IV (Feb. ’50), 121-128. 
The students’ attention in the language class often 
depends upon the teachers’ method of presentation. 
Classroom activities must be varied, and be made as 
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lively and interesting as the teacher can make them. 
Various ideas are given us in this study. In conclusion 
the author deplores the fact that sometimes teachers 
are not fluent in the language they are teaching. 
Kaulfers, Walter V.: “Languages for the Millions,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Oct. ’50), 447-463. The language 
teachers today must do all that is possible to prove 
that world languages are being made accessible and 
educationally profitable for more than a certain type 
of student. A more flexible set of guiding principles is 
outlined for us. For most liberal arts colleges, and for 
the average high school, the hope lies in the possi- 
bility of making use of differentiated methods of in- 
struction within each class to meet the students’ in- 
terest or incentive in language study. 

Massimine, E. Virginia: ‘‘The Puerto Rican: Citizen 
of New York,” RAM, IX (Diciembre 750), 222-223, 
et seg. The Puerto Rican must be made to realize that 
he is an integral part of the accepted group. In New 
York City the schools are meeting this challenge. 
When a child enters, much is discussed in Spanish. 
Motivation for the learning of English must follow. 
Oppenheimer, Max, Jr.,: “The Contribution of the 
Study of Literature to World Understanding,” MLJ, 
XXXIV (Feb. 750), 103-110. Foreign literature 
courses should bring out certain salient national char- 
acteristics as evidenced by the literary production of 
the various nations. Let us apply the method of de- 
lightful teaching and trick the student into knowing 
and understanding a few essentials about other coun 
tries. 

Varneck, Elena: “One Point in the Individual Apti- 
tude Problem,” BAATSEEL, VII (June, ’50), 78-79. 
Some students are to be graded mainly on their writ- 
ten performance; some just do not happen to be the 
“oral” type, yet may be a future genuine scholar. In 
nearly every class there is this type. Such students 
deserve much encouragement and concrete advice on 
how to use to the best advantage his own particular, 
non-oral approach to language study. 

Donald D.: “Research: Literature or Lan 
guage?,” H, XXXIIT (Aug. ’50), 263. If we are to win 
out, says the author in this editorial, against the op- 
ponents of foreign-language study, we must teach 
languages with enthusiasm, devotion, and imaginative 
skill. We must train ourselves to be linguistically pro- 
ficient and fluent, and we must devote our research to 
problems of language and language teaching. 


. Weigel, Rev. Gustave, S. J.: ““Modern Languages as 


Instruments for Improving International Understand 
ing,’ BNCEA, XLVII (Aug. 50), 177-178. The lan- 
guage Class should not be an exercise in grammar, nor 
should it be an exercise in translation. It should be a 
living of Spanish or French or X culture. The teacher 
will be rewarded if he uses the more human approach 
suggested here. 


XV. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, TECH- 
NIQUES OF INSTRUCTION (26) 
See also: 4, 6, 8, 10, 14, 17, 19 


Bleznick, Donald W.: “Conversational Techniques in 
First-Year Language Courses,” H, XXXIII (Nov. 
’50), 355-356. Why not teach the student what he 
wants to learn from the very first day of a language 
class? A better integration of conversation into ele- 
mentary language teaching is advocated by the au- 
thor. His method suggested here stimulates teachers 
and students. 

Bull, Wm."E.:*“Spanish”Word Counts: Theory and 
Practice,” MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 18-26. The pur- 
pose of this article is to discuss two major problems 
which have been neglected in the development of our 
current pedagogical theories: the extent of dependa- 
bility of frequency lists and what actually does hap- 
pen to the student who is learning Spanish. 

Camp, N. Harry: “How Language Affects Behavior,” 
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E, 70 (Apr. ’50), 471-490. The effect that language has 
on behavior cannot be ignored any longer. Language 
has diagnostic and therapeutic value. 

Chernotf, S. S.: “Jewish Orientation in the Nursery 
School Program,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 
40-43. Throughout the country in the past few years 
we have witnessed the phenomenal rise of nursery 
schools. The Hebrew language is one of the many 
important cultural factors that can be introduced, how 
much language, and what its possible emotional ef- 
fects are, as well as special materials and methods are 
explained in this article. 


. Chou, Tung Fen: “On ‘I Can’t Open the Light, the 


Open-Shut Is Bad’,” LL, III (July-Dec. ’50), 106- 
108. This university student from China, studying 
English has numerous difficulties. He is advised to use 
various practical techniques to enlarge his vocabulary, 
rather than memorize words from a tiny pocket dic- 
tionary. 

Dinin, Samuel: ‘A Five-Year Plan for Jewish Educa- 
tion in Los Angeles,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring, 1950- 
51), 59-62. The Bureau of Jewish Education of the 
Los Angeles Jewish Community Council convenes 
periodic educational conferences for the discussion of 
Jewish educational problems and for the demonstra- 
tion of new techniques and methods. Experimental 
centers must be set up where experiments can be 
carried on with new organizations of curriculum, with 
new methods of teaching and with new texts and ma- 
terials. 

Gatenby, E. V.: “Conditions for Success in Language 
Learning,” ELT, IV (Mar. ’50), 143-150. The foreign 
language teacher, exasperated by the student’s in- 
ability to learn, or of himself to teach, sometimes omits 
the hearing, speaking and the writing and concen- 
trates on reading. After quoting from several well 
known language authorities who also know the virtues 
of the oral approach, the author lists many governing 
factors of the achievement in speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. Most important is the concentration on speech, 
and hearing and speaking must precede reading and 
writing. 

Grace, Alonzo G.: “The Study of Foreign Language,” 
SR, LVIII (Nov. 750), 441-442. The concepts of both 
the grammarian and the conversationalist must be 
considered in the study of languages. Language- 
teaching for the pupil should begin in the latter part 
of the elementary school. 

“Sliding Synopses,” H, XXXIIT 
(Feb. ’50), 66-67. The Sliding Synopsis explained in 
the article is a technique devised to train students to 
recall quickly any verb form. 

“Circumlocution,” H, XXXIII 
(Aug. 750), 255-256. The ability to get an idea across 
by talking around it may be called circumlocution. 
This is a good technique to use, and language teachers 
do well to encourage beginning students to acquire 
this ability. In oral language work, when using this 
technique, students stretch their limited vocabulary. 


3. Kawezynski, Anthony S.: “The Two Psychological 


Types of Language Students,” BAATSEEL, VII 
(Dec. 49), 30-31. This is a discussion of the two main 
currents in teaching living languages: the inductive 
method, and the grammar-reading-composition 
method. The author adds a few remarks based on his 
observations as a teacher in the Army Language 
School. 


. Lelia, Sister M., S.S.N.D.: “How to Study French,” 


MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 66-69. These remarks con- 
cern the use of the Multiple Approach Method used in 
the language department in three colleges in which 
Sister Lelia has taught. This scientific, functional 
method is brought before the public eye by Dr. Emil 
B. de Sauzé. Sister Lelia explains two qualities re- 
quired of the teacher and two recommended for the 
student in order to lead the latter through the ways of 
oral, aural and written French. 
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Lewis, Wesley L.: “Audition for Learning,” CTAJ, 46 
(Dec. ’50), 10-11. New techniques as well as tradi- 
tional ways for teaching are examined. The tape and 
acetate discs have joined the faculties of the modern 
language, English, and science classes. 

MacCarthy, P. A. D.: “Substitution Table Tech- 
nique,” ELT, IV (May ’50), 171-178. Already familiar 
to most language teachers is this Substitution Table, 
one of the many ‘visual aids’ in pedagogic techniques. 
This article is intended to be suggestive of some of the 
lines along which we find it possible to work. 


. McClain, Wm. H., and Zohn, Harry: “Remarks on 


the Intermediate Conversation-Composition Course,” 
GQ, XXIII (Nov. ’50), 217-220. This course is one 
of the most challenging courses on the undergraduate 
level. It is to be neither the Berlitz School type of in- 
struction, nor is it to be too academic and theoretical. 
Helpful devices and techniques are submitted in this 
article. 


. McReynolds, John W.: “Giambattista Vico on Educa- 


tion,” SS, 71 (Sat., Mar. 11, ’50), 149-151. Giambat- 
tista Vico, an early 18th century Italian philosopher, 
in one of his six well-known orations, lists the best 
order of studies with his reason for each. First, he 
would have the students take up language. He would 
start it early for languages depend upon memory 
which in childhood is marvelously strong. 


Palmer, Norman D.: “Colleges Can Learn Too,” 
JHE, XXI (May, ’50), 263-265. The new techniques 
and methods as they apply to our colleges and uni- 
versities include a more extensive and effective use of 
visual aids in the classoom, and a different approach 
to modern-language teaching. The linguistic ap- 
proach, language records, etc., stands out in contrast 
to the conventional academic language approach, The 
living languages should not be taught as sources of 
grammatical exercises. 

Pauck, Chas. E.: “‘A Preliminary Investigation of the 
Factors Which Discourage the Student in the Inter- 
mediate Courses of a Foreign Language,’ MLJ, 
XXXIV (May, 50), 384-388. One suggestion recom- 
mends a text that has new methods. After the more 
general aspects of the language have been studied, a 
concentration on methods should follow. 


. Raymond, Joseph: “Using Riddles in the Spanish 


Class,” H, XXXIII (Feb. ’50), 50-59. Pedagogical 
merits and some drawbacks are mentioned. The tech- 
nique of presenting riddles in classes is explained. 
Riddles and puzzles with their solutions are given, 


. Saxton, John B.: ‘‘Experiment at McGuffey School, 


Oxford, Ohio,” H, XX XIII (Aug. 750), 264-267. This 
experiment is useful as a test of the various techniques 
that are applicable to the teaching of Spanish in ele- 
mentary grades. As the author states, most of the 
methodology used was adaptation or application of 
the work of similar experiments reported during the 
past few years. 

Scherer, Geo. A. C.: “The Psychology of Teaching 
Reading through Listening,” GQ, XXIII (May ’50), 
151-160. An economical approach to the teaching of 
beginning college German in large classes is to stress 
the receptive skills of listening and reading, and to 
postpone the reproductive skills of writing and speak- 


ing. 
Shen, Yao: “Why No Translating?,” LL, III (July- 
Dec. ’50), 99-105. Examples are given to show us that 
translation is not an adequate technique in the 
teaching of a foreign language. 


. Sherover, Max: “Dormiphonics—A New Language 


Learning Technique,” MLJ, XXXIV (Oct. ’50), 444— 
446. This new tool implements the established and 
accepted audio-visual conversational methods such as 
the Linguaphone Method. The Dormiphone is an 
automatic record player with three useful applications. 
White, Emilie M.: “Quam Primum Incipiatur!,” CO, 
XXVII (Oct. ’50), 1-2. Let the children begin their 
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language study early—as early as possible. This is 
done in Modern Language work and can be done in 
Latin too, says the author. 

Williams, Charl O.: “This I Believe about Public 
Schools,” NS, 45 (Mar. 750), 31-36. Do you think 
public schools should teach a foreign language in the 
elementary grades? I would teach languages to the 
very young gradually. Little children learn more 
easily through memory and by ear. 

Wonderley, A. W.: “Literature in Second Year 
Courses,” GQ, XXIII (Nov. ’50), 223-225. Stress is to 
be placed upon the reading and the understanding of 
great literature, particularly Goethe. Mr. Wonderley 
is a firm advocate of the direct, functional, oral tech- 
niques of the first year approach. He is also convinced 
that the best interests of the students are served with 
the reading ability as the paramount goal. 


XVI. READING, METHODS, MATERTALS, 
VALUES (29) See also 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 
11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20 


Beattie, Arthur H.: “A New Look at the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages and Cultures,” ILTF, 2 (Mar. 20, 
50), 3-6. This was the theme of the First Pacific 
Northwest Conference of Foreign Language Teachers. 
All of them expressed the value and necessity of 
knowing a foreign language. They agreed that the unit 
method is not well adapted to the learning of lan- 
guages. 

Birkmaier, E. Marie: “Talking With Our Neighbors,” 
NEAJ, 39 (Nov. ’50), 578-580. The language teacher 
has the fundamentals and various methods with which 
to train his students in the “common learnings” 
needed for life in this interdependent world. 
Brinkman, Wm. W.: “Education in the College and 
University,” SS, 72 (Sat., Sept. 2, ’50), 148-154. A 
very substantial work, ‘A Handbook for College 
Teachers,” includes valuable contributions from pro- 
fessors and administrators on such topics as teaching 
methods, inservice improvement, etc. One very 
stimulating contribution to methods is given by 
André Morize. 

Brinkman, Wm. W.: “The Secondary School,” SS, 72 
(Sat., Aug. 5, ’50), 84-91. This review article contains 
comments on many publications that deal with vari- 
ous phases of secondary education. In several we find 
an exhaustive treatment of methodology for foreign 
languages, also for other high schoo] subjects. 

De La Souchére, D. Simone: “Alphabet, Modéle 
1829,” FR, XXIII (Feb. ’50), 300-303. The complete 
title is explained—an easy, simple method to teach 
children to read, as well as foreigners who wish to 
learn French, by giving more principles of grammar 
followed by exericses to train the student in develop- 
ing certain skills. The private schools, the methods 
used in teaching the language are appraised for us. 
Dembo, Rosa G.: “How Much Grammar Can Be 
Covered in First-Year Russian: A Survey,” BAAT- 
SEEL, VII (Dec. ’49), 44-45. Russian grammar is no 
harder to teach than any other grammar. Using the 
inductive method or grammar through reading, its 
simple rules can be put across to the students. 
Duncan, Maude H.: “Dictation in the Modern Lan- 
guage Class,” FR, XXIII (Mar. ’50), 393-396. Dicta- 
tion should be a part of the class work in any modern 
language course. It is an effective method of teaching 
and of evaluating attainment. It is one of the best 
ways of establishing permanently in the mind of the 
student correct language patterns. 

Dushkin, Alexander M.: “Israel in UNESCO,” JE, 22 
(Winter-Spring 1950-51), 100-102. Three main fields 
of work are prescribed for Unesco. Three distinct 
methods are specified for the second and for the third. 
The campaign against illiteracy, the emergence of new 
conceptions and experiments in educational methods, 
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and the development of complementary adult educa- 
tion, all offer new challenges. 

Dushkin, Alexander M.: “The New Plan of Studies at 
the Hebrew University,” JE, 21 (Spring, ’50), 65-67. 
In the Basic Studies three subjects are obligatory for 
all students: Hebrew expression-written and oral, a 
survey of Jewish History and of Hebrew Literature. 
The general method of teaching is the Sheur or Lec 
ture, and the Zargil or Practicum. Every student will 
be required to continue on University level two years 
of study of one foreign language. 

Eyer, Cortland: “Recent French Publications,” MLJ, 
XXXIV (Nov. ’50), 537-544. The list presented here 
calls our attention to some important French books 
published in 1948 and 1949, 

Franzblau, A. N.: ‘““New Methods of Teaching He- 
brew,” JE, 22 (Winter-Spring 1950-51), 15-29. Part 
I, The Problem of Mechanical Reading, explains why 
some methods are unsound, and what is wrong with 
the primers. Then the author explains four criteria for 
a sound method, and three reasons why the Little He 
brew Schoolhouse fulfills the criteria. Part II, The 
Problem of Hebrew Language, calls our attention to 
the most vital problem of teaching that language. As 
the author points out, there is a great difference in 
the learning of native and acquired languages. 
Friedl, Berthold C.: ‘Introductory Russian—Its 
Tasks and Variants,” BAATSEEL, VII (Mar. 750), 
60-61. Two basic methods are distinguished in the in 
troductory course: the habits of pronunciation and 
speaking, and habits of reading and writing are not 
separated but developed simultaneously; the habits of 
pronunciation and speaking, conducted orally, are 
separated from the habits of reading and writing. 
Fucilla, Prof. J. G.: “Concise Spanish Dictionary,” 
JEL, 82 (Apr. 750), 238. Professor Fucilla says, “A 
good dictionary is an instrument of civilization, and 
the good lexicographer may be counted a better 
servant of international understanding than a whole 
generation of officials of large, and largely futile, or- 
ganizations. A good lexicographer ought to ‘under 
stand’ the speakers of two languages in the widest and 
most complete way possible.” 

Fulton, Renée J.: “The Polyglot Edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress: A Historical Note on Modern Language 
Methodology,” MLJ, XXXIV (May, 750), 381-383 
Benjamin West, publisher, appears to have been an 
early champion of the reading method. Several gran 
mars and vocabularies exist to teach elementary prin 
ciples of grammar, but many lose the advantages of 
study for the want of an interesting reading-book. 
Gamoran, Emanuel: ‘The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations,” JE, 21 (Spring, 750), 59-60. Unique 
among recent activities of the Education Department 
of these congregations, to mention only one, is the new 
approach to the teaching of Hebrew—‘‘The Play Way 
to Hebrew.” 


. Halkin, A. S.: “Hebrew During the Past Ten Years in 


Jewish Education,” JE, 21 (Spring, ’50), 51-53. The 
author does not profess to be an expert on method or 
curriculum, but has a clear idea of many impediments 
in the teaching of the Hebrew language and literature. 
The danger of translation is very real. 


. Hammer, Carl Jr.: “German Classical Texts for the 


Second Half of the Twentieth Century,” GQ, XXIII 
(Nov. ’50), 226-234. Many are the shortcomings of 
these texts used in the past. The requisites of a new 
edition are made clear in this article. 

Hardaway, R. T.: “The Making of German-English, 
English-German Dictionaries of the Spoken Word,” 
GQ, XXIII (Mar. ’50), 84-92. The writer comments 
briefly on the recently published German-Englis/, 
English-German Dictionary of Every-day Usage, or 
Handbuch der amerikanischen und deutschen Umgangs- 
sprache. He also discusses the need for a more compre- 
hensive reference work of a similar kind, and indi- 
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cates some basic principles and procedures which may 
be followed in the preparation of such a work. 


. Katsh, A. I.: “Growth of Modern Hebrew in Ameri- 


can Colleges and Universities,” JE, 21 (Summer, ’50), 
11-16. No longer is Hebrew taught primarily as a 
classical tongue. From the study made by the author, 
it appears that the modern approach in the methods 
used to the study of Hebrew is definitely gaining 
ground. 

Kreusler, A.: “An Approach to Teaching Russian,” 
BAATSEEL, VII (Sept. 750), 2-3. The structure of 
the Russian Language suggests the approach. The 
chief concern should be fluent and correct reading and 
speaking. Reading classical literature in Russian 
teaches the reader at the same time to speak as well as 
to understand the spoken language; thus, facility in 
Russian may be acquired in a comparatively short 
time. 

Locke, Wm. N.: “Effective Preparation for Graduate 
Language Requirements,” MLJ, XXXIV (Nov. 750), 
527-536. After three years of experiment at M.I.T., 
a course is now set up using experienced teachers, care- 
fully chosen reading material, and a specially devised 
treatment of grammar. The author feels that this ap- 
proach to the reading requirement has proven itself. 
Millington, Gordon: ‘Pioneering French,” JEL, 82 
(June ’50), 326 et seg. As the author states, “There 
did, however, seem to be a feeling that modern school 
children would respond better to the direct method 
than to a more formal approach. Experience in adult 
language teaching has made me very dubious of the 
value of pure direct method.” In the experiment ex- 
plained here, ‘‘the junior class was approached with a 
method in which the proportions of direct to formal 
teaching were in the ratio of two to one; in the senior 
class these proportions were reversed.” The results at 
the end of the year were very interesting. 

Osburn, Bonnie: ‘“Texas Teacher in Austria,” TO, 34 
(Mar. 750), 18-19. Clarice Jackson has been teaching 
school for three years in Austria. How do American 
schools and methods compare with those of the 
Austrians? We can each learn something from the 
other. Those children are bi-lingual. 


2. Press, Cynthia: “Vary the Approach,” MLJ, XXXIV 


(Mar. 750), 219-221. More fun and better learning re- 
sult from student-illustrated lessons through posters, 
cartoons, slides, flat pictures, projector, students’ art 
work, and a “sound movie.” 

Ratermanis, J. B.: “Utilisation Des Textes Litté- 
raires,” FR, XXIV (Oct.’50), 35-37. The author states 
reasons for the use of texts of high literary value, and 
supposedly the two-fold purpose of accomplishment; 
then he proceeds to tell us he believes this is erroneous 
from his own experience. He recalls Ch. Bally’s 
“langue commune,” also a well known passage of A. 
France. Both are commented upon to strengthen his 
way oO! reasoning. 

Savaiano, G. F.: “The Teaching of English in Latin 
America,” MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 51-54. Must we 
attribute the Latin American’s language ability to 
superior methods of teaching? Methodology must 
have much to do with the Latin American’s ability to 
speak English says our author after teaching at the 
National University of Panama. The direct method is 
used almost entirely except for necessary grammatical] 
explanations. 

Stevick, Earl W.: “Picture-Pattern Stories for Teach- 
ing English Structure,” LL, III (Jan.—June ’50), 34- 
37. It is the purpose of this article to outline a com- 
mon problem to all foreign language teachers, and to 
describe this device, “picture-pattern story,” which is 
useful in meeting that problem. 

Welleck, Susan: “A Natural Method for Teaching 
Modern Languages,” MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 41- 
44. Life as it is offered to us for our teaching some- 
times can be the starting point for developing the use 


267. 


of many forms to be taught in any foreign language 
class. The author presents in a very interesting way, 
her method used in her language classes. This method 
aims at developing the natural faculties of the human 
mind in attaining mastery of a foreign language. 
Whitcomb, Mildred E.: “Why I Left Germany,” NS, 
45 (Apr. 750), 31-35. Alonzo G. Grace emphasizes 
various implications for American education. One de- 
ficiency is our lack of interest in language. A fifth 
grade child should choose one language for study and 
continue until high school graduation or beyond. He 
would not be taught the language by old methods. 


XVII. REALIA, CIVILIZATION, CULTURES 


268. 


209. 
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274. 


. Harsky, Joseph E.: 


T . 
CLUBS, SOCIALIZATION, ACTIVITIES (8) 

See also: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 19 
Alexander, Theodor W.: “The Picture Method in 
Second-Year German,” MLJ, XXXIV (Apr. 750), 
302-304. Through the illustrative method the teacher 
is able to give to his students a pleasant visual intro- 
duction to German literature. He has inspired in them 
a genuine interest in reading texts. Pictures can be 
used successfully too, in the teaching of grammar. 
Elliott, A. V. P.: “English Manners in the English 
Classroom (1),’”’ ELT, IV (Mar. ’50), 164-168. One of 
the greatest benefits gained from the study of a 
foreign language properly taught, is an imaginative 
insight into the life and customs of the people who 
speak it. The students are taught to use and to under- 
stand the language accurately, but they are also to 
relate it to life and activity. 


. Gagarine, Marie: “The College Preparatory Course in 


Russian Language and Culture at Chatham Hall,” 
BAATSEEL, VII (Mar. ’50), 58. This “combination 
course” in the Russian language and culture is a 
pioneering project in the field. All that can be done to 
arouse a pupil’s interest is done. The class enjoys col- 
lections of pictures, prints, films, records, musical per- 
formances, and plays to counterbalance the difficul- 
ties of the language which demand unusual effort. 
“The Workbook as an Aid in 
Learning and Teaching Russian,” BAATSEEL, VI 
(June, 49), 95. For those who use either method or a 
combination of methods, this workbook is good. It 
provides abundant material for oral work, for reading 
and for writing. 


. Kettelkamp, Gilbert C.: “Realism in the Teaching of 


Foreign Civilizations,” MLJ, XXXIV (Dec. 750), 
640-645. Teachers must not overlook the cultural ma- 
terial of the past, for its aesthetic as also its instruc- 
tional purposes. The problem approach with such ma- 
terial is excellent. 


. Kroff, Alexander: “Why Study Foreign Languages?,” 


MLJ, XXXIV (Mar. 50), 209-215. Often the actual 
learning of the mechanics of the foreign language, 
understanding, speaking, reading and writing it are 
closely integrated with the study of the culture of the 
people who speak it. Understanding and appreciation 
of a foreign language, and culture help develop toler- 
ance and international understanding. 

Nealon, Jack: “The Foreign Language Club as an 
Extra-Curricular Activity,” MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 
58-60. This report deals with the important role of 
foreign language clubs as an extra-curricular activity 
in the high school. 


5. Zimmerman, Irene: ‘Language Occupations,” MLJ, 


XXXIV (Apr. 750), 305-316. The Foreign Service 
officer is to acquire a thorough understanding of 
foreign peoples and he should develop effective ways 
of communicating with them. Language is an integral 
part of culture, therefore the Institute’s objective is to 
stress the language-and-culture unity and to develop 
insights into the ways in which foreign people think 
and believe—as well as talk and write. 
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XVIII. TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS, TEACHER 


276. 


to 
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~ 


280. 


281. 


XIX. TESTING, 


282. 


TRAINING (6) See also: 3, 4, 16 


del Toro, Julio: “When Shall We Come Together?,” 
MLJ, XXXIV (Jan. ’50), 70-71. The editor of the 
Journal calls upon the language teaching profession to 
ascertain what are the goals to which they should 
point, and after doing this, to work in unison towards 
these goals, laying aside all their rivalries. 


. del Toro, Julio: “Language Teachers and Their 


Preparation,” MLJ, XXXIV (Apr. 750), 317-318. The 
Editor is convinced that language teachers have a 
harder task in preparing themselves for their profes- 
sion than teachers of most other subjects do. They 
must become fluent in at least one foreign language; 
they must acquire the ability to understand this lan- 
guage when spoken by natives at a fair rate of speed; 
they must be able to read the foreign language almost 
as well as they do English. In addition, they must 
know the literature of the countries concerned. The 
Editor points out what this implies, how it is to be 
done. It is an arduous task. 


78. Leibman, Morris: “Supervision Through In-Service 


Training, Conferences and Demonstration Teaching,” 
JE, 21 (Spring, ’50), 23-25. Hebrew is a difficult lan- 
guage; it isa very “synthetic” or inflectional language. 
The teaching of reading has a double objective; the 
teaching of the language employs various methods. 
Granted therefore that supervision through in-service- 
training is important, what are the conditions for its 
success and how should one avoid its pitfalls? 


. Purin, C. M.: “Quo Vadimus?,” MDU, XLIT (Dec. 


50), 414-419. The idea seems to be entertained by 
many that significant education can proceed without 
emphasizing language and literature. These are the 
key to all understanding. Professor Charles Purin re- 
minds us that in European countries from five to six 
years are given to the study of languages, in our coun- 
try only two years. Teachers should have a good com- 
mand of the language they teach and use every effort 
to place foreign languages in the center of the cur- 
ricula. 

Riese, Renée: ‘Notes on Teaching and Learning 
French,” FR, XXIII (Jan. 750), 245-247. For the 
teacher of French, fluency is the fundamental remedy 
for the very poor language training in French that 
many high school students receive. The author looks 
at college and university courses as they are offered. A 
very good method to use is explained in the article. 
Syring, Rudolph: “To the Editor,” GQ, XXIII (Nov. 
’50), 256-257. In his letter to the editor, Mr. Syring 
says, “We ought to volunteer to offer a methods- 
course, and be instrumental in providing practice- 
teaching facilities by contacting our colleagues teach- 
ing in the local H.S., Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


APPRAISALS, EVALUATION (9) 
See also: 3, 6, 12, 16, 71 


Azrieli, Shlomo: ‘Hebrew in Public High Schools and 
Colleges,” JE, 21 (Summer, ’50), 5-7. Appreciation to 
various individuals and agencies is expressed for their 
readiness to promote the cause of Hebrew in American 
high schools and colleges. The progress represents ad- 
— of standards and improved teaching meth- 
ods. 


3. Brooks, Nelson: ‘‘The College Board Achievement 


Test in French,” FR, XXIV (Dec. ’50), 141-148. It is 
the teachers who criticize the tests. It arises from a 
deeply rooted misunderstanding of what these tests 
are and what they can be expected to do. Therefore 
the author gives us an explanation in this article since 
he is closely associated with the making of the 
Board’s achievement tests in French. He ends his re- 
marks with a challenge. There exist active organiza- 
tions among teachers of French. A most useful func- 
tion for them to perform is the writing a concise state- 


284. 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


XX. 


291. 


292. 


ment as to the objectives and the methods of the 
teaching of French in this country. 

Brown, James I.: “A New ‘Listening-Type’ Exami- 
nation,” BAAUP, 36 (Summer, ’50), 304-307. The 
subjective type examination tends to favor the skillful 
writer, the objective type the effective reader, and the 
oral type the fluent talker. For the good listener, this 
proposal suggests an objective “‘listening-type” ex- 
amination, to be presented “orally” in a “listening” 
situation. 


. Bugatch, Simon: “Supervision Through Testing in 


Baltimore,” JE, 21 (Spring 750), 33-39. As one edu- 
cator typically expressed this attitude, ‘Never mind 
the tests or the statistics. How can we get the pupils to 
learn more Hebrew?” In Baltimore a testing program 
is being developed from the point of view that it is not 
a panacea for all teaching ills and problems, but that 
it is one very important instrument in the teaching 
process, used in conjunction with others, such as 
teaching methods and techniques, preparation of ma- 
terials and teaching-aids, etc. 

De Witt, Norman J.: “Foreign Languages and Logical 
Humanism,” SS, 72 (Sat., Dec. 16, ’50), 385-389. Ex 
perience supports the claim we have to a place in the 
curriculum. Foreign languages are tools that are very 
necessary. 

E. A. M.: “Nuevos Rumbos (Los Jévenes Hablan),” 
A, 2 (Febrero ’50), 28-30. This is a most interesting 
account of what the schools now are doing to teach 
their children who are benefited by the new methods 
that are being used today. There are eight experimen- 
tal schools in Caracas and neighboring towns, and this 
new system is replacing the old in rural and city 
schools throughout South America. 

Hornby, A. S., and Jones, Daniel: ““H. E. Palmer,” 
ELT, IV (Jan. 750), 87-92. This is a tribute to Mr. 
Harold E. Palmer who died two years ago. He had de- 
voted his life to the many problems of language 
teaching. He lectured on methods of language teach- 
ing, and his contributions to methodology were The 
Oral Method of Teaching Languages, and The Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages. He was also an ex 
pert on phonetics, intonation and grammar. 

Lado, Robert: “Survey of Tests in English as a 
Foreign Language,” LL, III (Jan.—-June ’50), 51-66. 
The present survey describes and evaluates tests in 
English as a foreign language prepared for the Na 
tional Association of Foreign Student Advisers, and 
summarizes general problems that to date are not 
solved. A bibliography of the tests described is ap- 
pended to the survey. 

Smalley, Wm. A.: “A Program for the Study of 
French in Paris,” LL, II (July—Dec. ’50), 83-88. The 
author has observed that often much of the advantage 
of language study in a French environment is dissi- 
pated by students who do not take advantage of their 
situation. This article attempts to point out various 
advantages there are for study, since the author has 
resided in Paris. He explains what schools, study pro- 
grams, and facilities there are. 


VOCABULARY, LANGUAGE, ORTHOGRAPHY 
(4) See also: 3, 8, 15, 19 


Agard, Frederick B.: “Present-Day Judaeo-Spanish in 
the United States,” H, XX XIII (Aug. ’50), 203-210. 
After a brief discussion concerning the Marranos and 
the Sefardies, the author analyzes the Judaeo-Spanish 
of two present-day Sephardic speech-communities in 
the United States. 

Bolduc, Rev. Thomas U., $.M., S.T.D., S.S.L.: 
“Wherefore Such Manifest Inefficiency in Teaching 
Languages,” BNCEA, XLVII (Aug. 50), 104-105. 
The method of teaching languages is frequently found 
to be faulty. Insistence should be on properly classi- 
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fied vocabulary, instead of on complexities of gram- 
mar. Far too much importance is attached to the 294. 


translation method. 


293. Bolinger, Dwight L.: “En Efecto Does Not Mean In 
Fact,’ H, XXXIII (Nov. 750), 349-350. These two 
expressions are not interchangeable because they are 
used not with the force of their literal content, but to 
show an attitude on the part of the speaker. Many 
Spanish and English examples are given to support 
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